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BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


Basically the four features shown on 
the left are reasons why you should 
always consider “Bound-to-Stay-Bound”’ 
Prebound Books before you buy any. 
If there are doubts in your mind, we 
urge you to read the various pieces of 
informative literature prepared on the 
subject of these books. It is available 
to you for no more than your request 
on a post card. We'll send you, too, a 
catalog of favorite authors and titles. 


Our 40th Year Researching and 
Building Better Bindings. 
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Why own just a 
microfilm reader? 


Now have both reader 
and printer in a single machine! 


PICK the document you want to 
copy. Just dial-it-in on the big 
eat 4st me eats) 


PUSH the button 
you get an error-free 


eee tes 
enlargement 
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With a reader alone your microfilm system 
works at only half efficiency. Yet, for little 
more than the cost of that reader you can 
now add a new dimension to your filmed 
files. Combining two machines in one—a 
superior reader plus an automatic printer 
—the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm Reader- 
Printer brings your microfilm system to 
life. With this machine at the heart of your 


system you make an error-free copy of any 
microfilmed document in seconds — whether 
you file on reels, cards or jackets, on 35 or 
16mm film. And these enlarged copies are 
on sturdy, work-size paper—easily read, 
easily handled. For full facts about the 
‘*Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm Reader-Printer 
send coupon. Learn how this dual-purpose 
machine can modernize your microfilming. 


Miianesora Minne AND éanuracrurine COMPANY 


..- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. UG-59, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me facts on the new ‘‘Thermo-Fax"’ Microfilm Reader-Printer. 


Name 


Company 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX"' IS A 
REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Address 


Zone State 
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MAGAZINE BINDING 


CRITERION 


Stands out in 


¢ Smart Styling the finest in quality binding—Class ''A'' of course. 
¢ Economy—one set price, the more you bind the less they cost. 
e SAVES TIME, eliminates detailed instructions. 


CRITERION is setting the pace Nationwide in magazine binding— 
we think it surpasses class ''A’’ binding 


FREE: Librarians Memo pad—write for it. 


te 
HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Serving libraries for over 150 years 
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MAY COVER 

The main reading room of the 
Library of Congress is an in- 
evitable choice for the Wash- 
ington Conference Issue cover. 
It symbolizes the library center 
both of Washington and of the 
nation. The general reception 
is to be held in the Library on 
Monday, June 22, after the first 
general session. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library 
opinions should be regarded as 


world. Its authors’ 


their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


The Council on Library Resources has recently 
made new grants for research in the space prob- 
lems of large libraries, in documentation, and in 
the history of a type of library. 

A $50,000 grant has been made to Yale Uni- 
versity for a study of the feasibility of a selec- 
tive book retirement program which might make 
it possible to retire from existing collections as 
many volumes each year as are newly acquired 
during the year, thus maintaining at a fixed 
point the space necessary to house the books 
which are really required. “The study will at- 
tempt to ascertain whether valid criteria, to be 
developed in consultation with the faculty, can 
be found for identifying the types of books in 
each subject which can safely be so treated, and 
what the effects will be on faculty and grad- 
uate student research and on undergraduate stu- 
dent use of the library.” John H. Ottemiller, who 
recently directed the Library Technology Feasi- 
bility Study for ALA, will be in general charge 
of the Yale study, which will be completed in 
about three years. 










McClurg's Lists of 





Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalogs 





The Crosley Division of AVCO Manufacturing 
Corporation has received a $201,531 contract for 
the development of experimental electronic 
equipment for library use. The equipment to be 
developed will aim to supply an “integrated 
high-density direct-access photostorage and re- 
trieval system for library materials,” according 
to the Council’s news release, and details of the 
specific pieces of equipment to be developed are 
set forth in equally technical language. 

The third grant of $20,000 is for a study of 
the role of the independent historical society in 
today’s world. Walter Muir Whitehill, director 
and librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, will 
make the study, which is expected to result in a 
book-length report that will be published. 


* 


The third annual Grolier-Americana Scholarships 
in school librarianship have been awarded to 
the Department of Library Science, Montana 
State College, Bozeman (an _ undergraduate 
school) and the Library School, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. Those interested in 
applying for these $1000 scholarships should 
write directly to the schools, who select the stu- 
dents to receive them. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


We have two popular lists of titles for the 
young scientists. All books are illustrated. 


¢ KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 


Now revised and reprinted by popular demand! 


¢ SEVENTH THROUGH NINTH GRADE 


Completely new and ready for distribution now! 
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The Executive Board of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation adopted the following resolution Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959: 

BE IT RESOLVED: That in recognition of the co- 
operation of the Classification Committee of the 
American Library Association in collecting more 
than 50 classification schemes and subject head- 
ing lists and contributing these to the SLA Loan 
Collection, the Special Libraries Association 
hereby expresses its appreciation to all members 
of the American Library Association who con- 
tributed to the project and especially to the ALA 
Committee on Classification and its past chair- 
man, J. Elias Jones. 

* 


The United States Committee for the United 
Nations is already planning for this year’s UN 
Day, October 24. A “Leaders Guide for Individ- 
ual and Community Action” will be available 
shortly, and the publications list is being revised. 
Both will be available from the committee’s 


Washington office, 816 21st St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. ALA supports and endorses the work of 
the committee through participation in its Coun- 
cil of Member Organizations. 


Again this year the Fund for Adult Education is 
offering fellowships in adult education for the 
period 1960-61. Approximately eighteen grants 
for university study, practical experience, or com- 
binations thereof are offered to administrators, 
teachers, and other leaders serving liberal adult 
education. Detailed information and application 
blanks are available from the Fund at 200 
Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New York. 
The deadline for applications is October 15. 


* 


The University of Southern California School of 
Library Science is attempting to establish a me- 
morial scholarship to be named in honor of Althea 
Warren, a former faculty member of the school 
(see the article about Miss Warren in the April 
{LA Bulletin, page 321). Contributions, offers of 
assistance, and inquiries should be sent to Martha 
Boaz, dean of the school; checks should be made 
payable to the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and marked “For 
the Althea Warren Memorial Scholarship Fund.” 


* 





Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 














The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


1456 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Perfect. . + FOR JUVENILE,. 


& TEEN AGE BOOKS 


PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK PROTECTION 


No need to tell you how quickly 
juvenile books require rebinding or replacement. You 
can lengthen the shelf life of these books by protect- 
ing them, when new, with Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
Covers. 


nae PAPER BACKING . . . Cushions binding — pre- 
a vents breakage from knocks, blows and falls ... Speeds 
zea jacketing . Prevents book jacket from “creeping”. 


REINFORCED EDGE. . . Prevents damage to 
spine when book is pulled from shelf... Resists ab- 
rasion, protecting book’s edges and corners .. . Edge 
beneath plastic to eliminate picking—facilitate shelving. 











TOUGH POLYESTER FILM. . . Amazingly tear 
resistant . . . sparklingly clear plastic protects against 
moisture, liquids and perspiration . . . Adds “eye appeal” 
attracting children to bright dust wrapper. 






“LIFETIME” ® BOOK JACKET COVER... 


Supplied in all sizes. Slips over dust wrapper to provide 


i, by 
{ , a complete protection and add sparkle. 
b 
“*DUPLEX-LIFETIME”’™ BOOK JACKET 
“2 COVER . . . Supplied in just three sizes (small, medium 


& large) that telescope to fit any book. Eliminates 
measuring — yet provides same high quality protection. 





Write for information 
~_ if on complete line of 
to INDUSTRIES Plasti-Kleer Covers. 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey ¢ 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Califernia 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronte 6, Ontaric, Canada 
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Oh Boy .. . ’'m going to take both of these home! 





TREASURE TROVE -::-: 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Have you ever thought about why publishers spend so much money on 
fine book jacket art? It’s because they know that the more appealing the 
book jacket, the more children will want to read the book. Doesn't it 
follow, then, that the more faithfully these tested, proven cover illustra- 
tions are reproduced on buckram covers, the more children will want to 
read them? 


Faithful reproduction of the book jacket is the very essence of Treasure 
Trove’s service to you. Covers retain maximum appeal to young readers 
in art, in eye-catching color. 


After Treasure Trove’s illustrated title panels help youngsters find the 
type of story they are looking for, the beautiful covers make the book 
look even more exciting, more interesting. Result! Children take more 
books home, read more . . . the very thing you want. 


Treasure Trove bound books can “go home” more often. Extra quality 
buckram, durable printing inks, and the painstaking craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give you more circulations at no more cost. 


Sx See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26 
i ( ( Box 1413 
a 1€aswre 10vVe Des Moines, lowa 
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Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 
Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 
COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NOW LOW COST STORAGE 
ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET 


Cabinets are All Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as 


41] reer) ; 
TT 


required and stack with original installation, Ver- a FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


tically or Horizontally. Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 
35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 


: : through 1600’. Available in 29” and 48” 
THREE compartments and card holders for indexing. lengths. Equipped with rubber feet for use on 





Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with 


Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. Desk or Table. 


VISIT US AT ALA BOOTH 211 
WRITE FOR WALLACH & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


BROCHURES AND PRICES 1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


FOR MAXIMUM BOOK RETURN CONVENIENCE 


FRONT VIEW 
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maTional 
AUDIO : 
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STEEL HOUSING > 


FRONT 
FINISH 
Alumilited 
Aluminum 
or Bronze 









SLOW DOWN ~ 
PROJECTION 









STAINLESS STEEL 
CHUTE > 


Look for us in booth 207. We'll 
be looking for you 





THE STANDARD MODEL 1112SD 'D' 


Alumilited Bs ~~ ® 
Aluminum Bronze e. fit "y wh i We os 
No. 1112SD ..... - $190.00 $200.00 nine ee . 
No. 712SD ....... $175.00 $185.00 eg »  Befforation ~ 
GRANDVIEW MISSOURI 
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FREE FOR ALL 





The March Issue 


I haven’t been so happy reading articles in a 
long time as with those in the March issue. It 
sounds as though we librarians, if we listen to 
these wise gentlemen and have sufficient imagi- 
nation, courage, and persistence, can finally 
achieve the end for which we have prepared 
ourselves—working intimately with library ma- 
terials and the people who need them. 

Rutn Hyatt, librarian 

Fitchburg, Mass., Public Library 


Books or Staff—A Dilemma 


To the title of Mr. Bloss’s article [‘Libraries 
without Books,” March ALA Bulletin] the writer 
can answer a resounding YEA. As the librarian 
of an institution with little else to offer but books 
(44 per cent of our 1958 budget went for that 
item) he agrees with Mr. Bloss’s concern but 
feels that the look taken at this book starvation 
is superficial. As is too frequently the case, the 
major emphasis is directed not at what we do but 
how we do it, and poor old circulation and cata- 
loging are suspected of being the greedy sinners. 

The writer wants to suggest that a somewhat 
deeper look is required. Undoubtedly circulation 
costs can be shaved in many libraries, but to ex- 
pect to restore the book budget by improving 
circulation procedures may be wishful thinking. 
Cataloging costs are probably out of line in 
many situations, but the writer suggests that 
costly and complicated cataloging does not arise 
solely 
pride in their work. It seems to him that over- 
costly and complicated cataloging in the or- 
dinary public library arises from the reference 
librarians’ and advisers’ for a 
catalog which bolsters their egos but is quite 
beyond the ability of most readers to use. The 
writer suggests the following as starting points 
in an effort to restore the book budget: 

1. Every library expenditure must be weighed 
against the number of books that could be 
bought with the same money. 

2. Librarians must regard the catalog as pri- 
marily a public convenience rather than a li- 
brarian’s tool. They must regard it as a working 
key rather than a professional monument, and 
they must accept the fact that simplified catalog- 
ing will reduce the catalog’s value as a staff tool. 
Insofar as the public is concerned, simplification 


from the catalogers’ excessive sense of 


readers desire 


would probably enhance its value. Library ad- 
ministrators, on their part, must recognize that a 
substantial part of cataloging costs are not 
strictly bibliographic ones but rather arise from 
the necessity of business arrangements and in- 
ventory control. 

3. Librarians must take a very close look at 
public service costs other than circulation. While 
the ability to dig up the answer to every ques- 
tion is undoubtedly flattering to the reference li- 
brarian’s ego, it seems to the writer that such 
service cannot, in many cases, justify its keep. 

4. Librarians must rid themselves of their mes- 
siah complex in the matter of book selection. 
They must ask whether two dollars in staff time 
should be spent in selecting, or thinking of 
reasons for rejecting, a three-dollar book. The 
high staff cost vs. small book budget dilemma is 
a vicious circle. More and more staff time is 
spent in the apportioning of an already small 
book budget, which shrinks further because more 
and more staff time is eating up the money. 

5. Librarians must recognize that their pa- 
trons possess a book selection ability which, in 
the writer’s belief, is not greatly below that of 
the librarians themselves. It seems to him that if 
the library has used its resources to make avail- 
able the largest possible collection it has served 
its public well. 

6. Librarians must recognize that as service 

costs reduce the book stock they in turn compel 
more service costs, in that public service time 
could be saved if the book stock were such as to 
save the endless time consumed in seeking sub- 
stitute items or processing reserves. 
7. Library administrators must have a clear 
conception of the difference between cash costs 
and overhead costs. Many economy moves which 
seem admirable on the surface, or in the pages 
of a professional journal, prove, in practice, to 
have reduced neither. 

8. Librarians must face squarely the question 
of the drain on library resources of service to 
students. This suggests to the writer that instead 
of regarding the school authorities as their mor- 
tal enemy they might try cooperating with them. 
Instead of regarding service to students only 
worth while from the library point of view if it 
is offered in the library, they might take an over- 
all look at service to students in their constitu- 
ency and conclude that public library support of 
better in-school service would serve the cause 
well. 

Georce F. Jones, librarian 
Burnaby Public Library 
Burnaby, British Columbia 
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UNDISTURBED 
GROUP 
LISTENING 


now within the reach of the 
most limited Library budget 


withCALIFONE 


= - See The AUDIO CENTER 
‘ Coapene { Model 12MH8 
Library Net, $179.50 








Designed exclusively for the library, the Cali- 
fone AUDIO CENTER fills the requirement 
for a low-cost, versatile transcription play- 
ing phonograph for group listening. This. new 
model features built-in compartments hous- 
ing 8 sets of headphones, each individually 
_ adjustable to its own volume level. The head- 
phones are equipped with sanitary replace- 
able ear cushions. The AUDIO CENTER has 
a 4-speed 9-inch turntable, the Califone 
“push-button” pickup arm,and dual needle 
plug-in ceramic cartridge. 

With Califone’s exclusive CUEMASTER on 
the AUDIO CENTER, immediate and exact 
selection of any desired phrase or section 
is possible for review or drill. 





aler 
Write Dept. ALA-7 


See your Califone a demonstration, or 


califone CORPORATION 
Hs 1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
is HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 





Bookmobile Service Can Equal the Best 


Miss Dohn, in her letter to the ALA Bulletin for 
February, says that she feels that bookmobile 
service has drawn away from the basic principles 
of library service to children. These principles 


| involve a fine book collection interpreted by a 


children’s librarian. They apply to any library 
situation. In a children’s room, one adds ex- 
hibits, story hours, and book talks, the purpose 
of which is to lead children to books. In book- 
mobile service those extra lures are sometimes, 


| though seldom, possible. One is reduced to bed- 


rock. 

To hold that bookmobile service is superior to 
branch service would be ridiculous indeed, but 
there is no reason why it should be mediocre. To 
achieve basic principles, one does not need a 
sunny, pleasant room decorated with a fine ex- 
hibit and bowls of flowers. True, they add to 
everyone’s pleasure and create a delightful at- 


mosphere, but space and atmosphere are not 


major considerations. 

In an odd sort of way, the space limitations of 
a bookmobile are an advantage. There is no 
room for mediocrity. One must choose from the 
reserve collection the best books to fill the 


| “prescription” for a day (15 inches of fairy tales, 


36 of fiction, 12 of science, 10 of biography). 

Children, even in a bookmobile, must not be 
deprived of some opportunity to choose at ran- 
dom. Here the librarian’s indirect responsibility 
is that what they so choose, even if it must be 
quickly chosen, will be far above mediocrity. 
Grimm and Andersen; Mary Poppins, Winnie 
the Pooh, Robin Hood and King Arthur go into 
housing projects, slum tenements, and single 
family houses, where they combat mediocrity. 
Moreover, it is possible to control the number of 
children in the bookmobile. In good weather 
some can wait outside till there is room. 

If there are those who doubt that bookmobile 
service can equal the best, may they have the 
good fortune to squeeze inside a metropolitan 
bookmobile and see children and a children’s 
librarian enjoying good books together—with con- 
gestion, true, but without discipline problems! 


| There is no place to sit here; there are no tables 


under which to play house. But there are good 
books, good children, and a good children’s li- 


brarian. 
I believe that the idealism of Paul Hazard, 


Anne Carroll Moore, and Frances Sayers can 
survive even in a bookmobile. 
Naomi Noyes, supervising librarian 
Manhattan Bookmobile 
New York Public Library 
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GAYLORD 60-Drawer Beauty of design and practical purpose are 
combined in this handsome cabinet with 

ay eee standard leg-base or closed flush panel base 
as illustrated. 
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Used singly or in matched groupings 
to fit your needs, these cabinets add a 
pleasing and harmonious atmosphere to 
any library. 






Each cabinet holds 72,000 medium 
weight cards. Drawer pulls and label 
holders are of solid bronze. Self-locking 
rods standard. 


Expert construction and fine finish 
combined with balanced lines of true pro- 
portion distinguish these Gaylord cabinets 
as the finest in contemporary design. 


MODEL 3560-C 
FLUSH BASE 


THREE STANDARD FINISHES No. 700 (Light Maple) 
No. 800 (Dark Maple); No. 900 (similar to Light Oak) 


Write today for complete information and prices. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PAID 





%. library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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WINDOW TO KNOWLEDGE 


Even the smallest library can bring much of the world’s 
printed knowledge to its users with a Microcard Reader. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the reader reproduces 
in original size as many as 80 pages from a single 3 x 5 inch 
Microcard. Whole shelves of valuable foreign journals and 
government research documents are available on a handful 
of Microcards. 

The Model 6B Reader with brilliant fresnel screen is priced at 
$297.50. A special 300 watt model for brightly lighted rooms 
is $335. Write for more information. 


The MICROCARD 


READER Corporation 
microcard| WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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by John G. Lorenz 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 

REPORTS FROM THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES 
across the nation indicate the growing interest 
in education and reveal the impact of the Li- 
brary Services Act in extending public library 
services to areas without such services. Excerpts 
from the Colorado State Library’s Biennial Re- 
port, 1956-1958, furnish an example of this: 


The biennium 1956-1958 has been a notable one for 
the Colorado State Library, as well as for libraries 
throughout the state and nation. The tremendous up- 
surge of interest in educational activities of all kinds 
has not left libraries unaffected. As educational in- 
stitutions of a very special nature, they have felt 
the impact of all of the attempts being made to de- 
fine and refine the educational patterns of the coun- 
try. General interest in library programs, both school 
and public, is now more intense and widespread than 
ever before, and libraries are feeling the pressures 
which accompany such interest. This feeling is re- 
flected, among other ways, in the increasing empha- 
sis on uniform standards of library service in every 
field of library activity, and the increasing responsi- 
bility assigned to state library agencies for develop- 
ing library programs which approach the established 
standards. 

One manifestation of the increased interest in 
library development is the federal legislation to aid 
rural public library programs which was enacted in 
June of 1956, and which has been one of the special 
responsibilities of state library agencies since that 
time. This legislation has given impetus and direction 
to library programs throughout the United States 
and has been a major influence in the total program 
of the Colorado State Library for the past two years. 


LIBRARY PLANNING 


The Advisory Committee on the Library Serv- 
ices Program of the Office of Education was 
called for a two-day meeting on April 6-7, 1959, 
in Washington, D.C. Long-range plans for the 
Library Services Branch in relation to college 
and university libraries, public libraries, school 
libraries, special libraries, and library educa- 
tion were discussed. 

Current members of the committee are Lester 
E. Asheim, dean, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Channing L. Bete, trustee, 
Greenfield Public Library, Greenfield, Mass.; 
David H. Clift, executive director, ALA; Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, state librarian, Michigan State 
Library; Mae Graham, supervisor, School and 


Children’s Libraries, Division of Library Ex- 
tension, Maryland Department of Education; 
Paul Howard, librarian, U. S. Department of the 
Interior; Richard H. Logsdon, director, Columbia 
University Library; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, pres- 
ident, American Association of Library Trus- 
tees; L. Quincy Mumford, librarian, the Library 
of Congress; Arthur Hudson Parsons, Jr., presi- 
dent, Public Library Association, ALA; Mrs. 
Gretchen K. Schenk, consultant on library de- 
velopment. Germaine Krettek, director, ALA 
Washington Office, attended as an observer. 


LIBRARY SERVICES FOR AGING 


An article, “Earmarked for the Elderly,” in 
the December 1958 issue of School Life by Rose 
Vainstein, public library specialist of the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education, calls attention to the variety of pub- 
lic library services which help meet the needs 
and problems of older adults. One of Miss Vain- 
stein’s responsibilities is aiding in developing 
public library aspects of adult education in- 
cluding services to the aging and the aged, and 
this article shows how the requirements of the 
older age group are taken into consideration in 
library planning and programing. Single copies 
of this reprint can be secured by writing to the 
Library Services Branch, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING UNDER LSA 


Funds provided under the Missouri State Plan 
for promoting the further development of public 
library service in rural areas under the Library 
Services Act will be used to defray the expenses 
of official delegates from county, regional, or 
community libraries (serving under ten thousand 
population) for a two- and possibly three-year 
series of conferences, sponsored by the Trustees 
and Citizens Division of the Missouri Library 
Association. This series for public library trus- 
tees will begin in the spring of 1959. 

The message of Missouri’s Governor James T. 
Blair, Jr., to the trustees of the state’s public 
libraries on this conference series follows: 


The fact that of the 150 tax-supported and 40 sub- 
scription public libraries in Missouri only 4 meet 
national standards for minimum adequacy should 
give you and me, and all other Missourians, cause 
for serious concern. Even more distressing is the 
fact that only 8 public libraries presently meet the 
state standards for adequacy which are far less rig- 
orous than the national standards. 

Trustees are the legally constituted public authori- 
ties responsible for public library service in this 
State. Good, poor, indifferent or sub-standard service 
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is rendered depending upon the Trustees’ concern 
with the public trust they hold. 

Therefore, to illustrate the importance I attach to 
the need of studying the possible measures leading 
to improvement of this public service, I have called 
in my name a series of annual conferences for pub- 
lic library trustees. I hope these conferences will 
result in discovering corrective measures to be un- 
dertaken upon local initiative. 

As public libraries are an important part of our 
educational facilities, it follows that the public 
should expect to receive the best possible service 
from them. 


FILM DIRECTORY 


The Office of Education has recently issued a 
Directory of 3660 l6mm Film Libraries (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1959, No. 4). This is a 
revision and expansion of the OE publication, a 
Directory of 3300 l6mm Film Libraries, which 
was issued two years ago. The new publication 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price $1.00. 

LSA FLYER 

The Library Services Act folder (issued by 
the Library Services Branch), giving major pro- 
visions of the Act and some of the program high- 
lights, has been revised in order to bring the 
program highlights up to date for 1959. A com- 
parison between the old and new flyers reveals 
the following increases: 

1. State funds for the extension and improve- 
ment of public library service to rural areas 
have increased more than 45 per cent since 
1956. (1958 percentage was 38.) 

2. Over eight hundred rural counties across 
the nation are receiving new or improved public 
library service. Some 30 of these counties had no 
library service within their borders prior to the 
Library Act. (Three hundred rural 
counties with new or improved service in 1958.) 

3. State library agencies have been able to 
strengthen their staffs by adding more than 70 
field consultants, 100 other professional librar- 
ians, and 300 clerks, bookmobile drivers and 
other employees to improve library service. (The 
1958 flyer noted that more than 100 trained, ex- 
perienced librarians and over 80 clerks and 
bookmobile operators had been added to im- 
prove rural library service. ) 

4. State plans indicate that over 130 county 
and regional library projects (as contrasted to 
120 in 1958) have already been organized. 

The number of states and territories (50) par- 
ticipating remains the same. Fiscal 1959 appro- 
priation figure ($6,000,000) is noted in addition 
to the fiscal 1957 appropriation ($2,050,000) and 
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the fiscal 1958 appropriation ($5,000,000). The 
new flyer also includes the statement from a re- 
port of the Oklahoma State Library: “The pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act meant the be- 
ginning of library development in Oklahoma.” 
Copies of the revised LSA flyer are available 
by writing to the Library Services Branch, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


ONE MORE STATE? 


Enabling legislation for the use of federal 
funds under the Library Services Act was in- 
troduced in the Wyoming Legislature in Janu- 
ary 1959, quickly passed both Houses and was 
signed by the governor on February 6, 1959. 
This was the same type of legislation which 
failed by a single vote in the closing day of the 
1957 Legislature. The Wyoming State Library 
now hopes to submit a state plan under the Li- 
brary Services Act for the coming fiscal year. At 
present Wyoming is one of the three states which 
has not been participating in the Library Serv- 
ices Act program. eee 
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Now frame exhibits in seconds, even 
posters up to 3 feet high . . . Store 
pocket-size Braquettes in drawer when 
not in use . . . No bulk, no trouble, 
only initial low cost. $1.50 ea. list. 
Special Institutional price: $13.50 per 
doz. Your supplier or direct from... 


BRAQUETTE INC., Lenox Mass., Dept. X 
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The New York Public Library 


a pre-eminent research library 
84 branches & bookmobiles, 


urban and suburban 



















invites applications from 


Recent library school graduates 


@ Salary without experience $4550 
increments to $5990 


@ Liberal leave & retirement plans 


@ In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 


& supervisory positions 


Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 





Selection’ HARI EU WE SERVICE’ 


they’re yours with Ames Library Shelving 
we COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 

% 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM—To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full ragge 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 

x CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design = spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 

je FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to hel 

you with equipment planning, layout and ae 

geting. 

Names of recent Ames installations giadly furnished. 

WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 

catalogs and other helpful library data. 


ne FAMES) W.R.AMES COMPAN aie ona 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Pre-eminence in Science 
isn’t enough 


Science might save our world, but science alone cannot better it. 


That’s why American schools need today’s AMERICANA. The 
AMERICANA is pre-eminent in science. But more— much more 
than that — it is pre-eminent in every field. It uniquely fits a curric- 
ulum dedicated to total education. It is uniquely adapted to the 
interests and needs of students from Junior High School through 


University and beyond. 
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The Encyclopedia 


A PRICANA 
J ¢ . jf 
lu E VM CALEL YZ 
The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation 
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ONE FREE BINDER WITH EACH DOZEN ORDERED 


and for as many dozen as you may order, we size P (fitting the largest number of maga- 
shall send one additional binder of the same zines) absolutely FREE. Order now or write for 
type (Regal, Challenger or Penny Pincher), information. This offer expires July 1, 1959. 


REGAL +110 CHALLENGER +126 CHALLENGER #128 PENNY PINCHER +132 
CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT — EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
050” THICK) POLISHED ON COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK, SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 

COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES 

CUSHION BACKS NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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4B | trucks. Heckman was first with regu- 
“\7* lar, scheduled truck pickup and 
deliveries and is the only bindery that operates their trucks in eighteen 
states .. . Count them... New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, plus the District of Columbia. The TWELVE SALESMEN 
of Heckman can pick up and deliver as well as transport your orders, 
giving you a complete one stop sales and service call. Our transporta- 
tion system results in much lower costs than any other. These savings 
we pass along to you in better quality workmanship and more efficient 
procedures. Furthermore, your orders are in our hands ot all times 
and are completely covered by insurance which means no red tape or 
litigation for you in case of loss. Our customers in the above states have 
appreciated the fine service rendered by our salesmen. Our customers 
outside the states in which we pick up and deliver enjoy rapid handling 
of their orders, for although they must use public transportation, their 
orders are handled in our plant in just 21 days. Heckman has a differ- 
ent and truly fine Library Binding service to offer. Call or write us today! 


BOUND TO PLEASE 


Now in its third printing, “A Stitch in | 
Time”, an authentic history of bind- | 
ing—yours for the asking. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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EDITORIAL 


The report of the California Public Library Com- 
mission was published too late to be included in 
Helen Luce and Wilfred Morin’s article on state 
library surveys in this issue. Because of its inter- 
est and timeliness it is described briefly here. 


THe CavirorniaA Pusiic LipraRY COMMIs- 
SION was appointed in October 1957 to study 
the organization, operation, and financing of 
the state’s public libraries, “with particular 
reference to whether there is a need of state 
participation in such financing.”* 

The commission’s report has now been 
printed as a state document and distributed 
to library schools and state library agencies, 
but unfortunately it is not available for gen- 
eral distribution. The first chapter of the Gen- 
eral Report, containing the recommendations, 
is of most immediate interest. The chapter be- 
gins with a statement of “some of the prin- 
ciples upon which some of the recommenda- 
tions are based, particularly those regarding 
the formation of systems consisting of two 


or more libraries.” These “principles” have 
the deceptive simplicity of Newton’s laws of 
motion—and some of their ironclad validity: 


1. Most of the public libraries will wish to con- 
tinue their present forms of local control. 

2. The greatest possible flexibility of indi- 
vidual programs should be encouraged. 

. When the purposes of individual and cooper- 
ating libraries are clearly formulated, the 
major safeguard needed by the state to make 
reasonably sure that state aid will be effec- 
tively used is the presence of competent 
management in each library system. 

. The local library which belongs to a “sys- 
tem” and receives financial assistance from 
the state should first make a reasonable fi- 
nancial effort. 


The recommendations pertain so specifi- 
cally to California’s needs and resources that 
they do not lend themselves to quotation and 
are not easy to summarize. Briefly, they define 
“library system”; set standards for such sys- 
tems; propose a state-aid formula based on 


* John E. Smith, “California’s New Public Library 
Commission,” ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1958, p. 145. 


population density and total population served 
by a system; propose a state board to regulate 
state aid, particularly in the beginning; and 
urge that the state library’s powers and duties 
be enlarged to enable it to serve better as the 
operating and research center of the state’s 
public library system. 

The three reports repeatedly einphasize the 
importance of 1) specific, stated objectives; 
2) books, the library’s actual stock-in-trade ;? 
3) good administration, particularly of per- 
sonnel. 

In comparison with the Pennsylvania survey 
—and the two are bound to be compared— 
the California report is less ambitious, more 
cautious, even legalistic.”* The Pennsylvania 
survey is ingenious and imaginative in its ap- 
plication of the principle of systems of librar- 
ies. The California report, with all its caution, 
is realistic. Its recommendations were written 
with immediate implementation in view, and 
legislation to this end has already been 
drafted. 


The Roberts Report, a study of the structure 
and administration of public library service 
in England and Wales, made under govern- 
ment sponsorship and recently published as a 
White Paper,* is especially interesting when 
studied in the light of ALA’s public library 
standards and the state surveys now under 
review. As reported in Liaison, the [British] 
Library Association’s News-Letter: 


The committee were primarily concerned with the 
question of which local authorities now running 
their own library services are capable of doing 
so satisfactorily under present conditions. . . . 
How is the efficiency of a public library service 
to be judged? The committee decided that annual 
expenditure on books was the safest guide. . . . 
The committee came to the conclusion that no 
local authority could be regarded as providing 
an efficient library service unless they spent at 
(Continued on page 420) 


*“The book collection is the foundation upon which 
general public library service is developed.”—Gen- 
eral Report, p. 29. The report is in three parts: 

*“The fact that the State has not specifically de- 
clared through appropriate legislation that the public 
library is a matter of state concern does not mean 
that the legislature may not do so.”—General Report, 
p. 18. 

*Cmnd. 660, 13 February 1959, HMSO, 3s. 6d. 
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IN GREEN PASTURES 


Jane Merchant. Using the 23rd Psalm as her theme, a prize- 
winning poet begins these devotions with a selection of scrip- 
ture followed by a poem and a prayer. $1.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO DAILY NEEDS 


Georgia Harkness. Bible passages are applied directly to com- 
mon problems in these 86 devotions. Questions for self-exami- 
nation and a prayer close each of them. $1.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON 
NATURE THEMES 


Ruth Schroeder. Included in these 23 complete programs for 
youth worship services are 5 for campfire and candlelight oc- 


casions. $2.75 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Ralph W. Stoody. Using a wealth of illustrations, Dr. Stoody 
discusses press relations, radio and television, and the direct 
impact of the church on its community. $4 


PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS 
OF PAUL Revisea 


John Knox. A restatement of the thesis that Philemon is cen- 
tral to an understanding of the letters of Paul. $2 


ORGANIZING AND DIRECTING 
CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram. Practical helps for teaching rhythm, 
pitch, sight reading, etc., to children—with attention to prob- 
lems not encountered with adult groups. $2.50 


| BELIEVE IN MAN 


Frederick Keller Stamm 


| BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 


Elmer G. Homrighausen. Here are the two final titles in the 
Know Your Faith series—brief inspirational treatments of im- 
portant areas of the Christian faith. $1.50 each 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 


Mary L. Chenault. Hundreds of delicious recipes as simple as 
ABC for everything from appetizers to desserts. $3.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION Revised and enlarged 


Paul E. Johnson. New edition of a classic in its field. $5 
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ABINGDON PRESS in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
New York—Nashville In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Art Metal for 





Unitype Bracket Bookstacks in Paul Klapper 
Library, Queens College, New York City 
Architect — Arthur A. Schillar 


BETTER DESIGN... 
MORE EXPERIENCE... 





GREATER ECONOMY 





in Library Planning! 


Whether you are planning a new library or 
re-equipping an old one, Art Metal can pro- 
vide a clear picture of how your future library 
should look. 

For seventy years we have helped librar- 
ians and architects plan institutional and 
industrial libraries throughout the country. 
Our acquired knowledge of mechanical 
design and construction detail has given us 








JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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valuable experience that can be usefully and 
profitably incorporated into your own plans. 
Art Metal designers will gladly assist your 
Library Planning Board or architect... put 
their specialized knowledge and experience 
to work for you. For more information on our 
Library Planning Service...call or write your 
local Art Metal Dealer. : 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


paar Tas 


bd i PE 
The nation’s leading 
designer and 
: é A manufacturer of 
metal office equipment 


Library Division 


ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN 25, NEW YORK 
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Twe Fimwac Gewerat SESSION AT WASHINGTON, FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 26, DEPARTING FROM 
CUSTOM, WiLL BE A Banquet MEETING. THE PROGRAM wiLt INCLUDE PresioENT-ELECT 
PowELL'S INAUGURATION AND AN ADORESS BY ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. SEE OETAILS IN THIS ISSUE FOR INFORMATION ON TICKETS 


AND RESERVATIONS. 


Tue Lisrary Tecuwococy Provect witt open its OFFice tw Cwicaco ow May 1 UNDER THE 
DIRECTORSHIP OF Frazer G. POOLE, ON LEAVE FROM SANTA Barsara Co.cece LiBRary, 
Goreta, Cacie. HE witt BE yvoINED OW May 15 By Forrest CaRHART, WHO WILL SERVE 
as Senior EDITORIAL ASSISTANT FOR THE PROVECT. SINCE NO SPACE 1S AVAILABLE AT 
HEADQUARTERS, THE PROVECT WILL SETTLE IN RENTED QUARTERS NEARBY. 


Avice Norton, Puscicity Director, Denver (Co.o.) Pustic LisRaARY, WILL JOIN THE 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF OW APRit 21 TO HANDLE ALA PUBLICITY FOR THE WASHINGTON CoN 
FERENCE. ON LEAVE FROM THE Denver PuBLic LIBRARY, SHE WILL STAY WITH US UNTIL 


THE ENO OF JUNE. 


Tue U. S. Orrice oF Eoucation's Aovisory CommitTee On THE Lisrary Services Program 
MET, WITH ALMOST COMPLETE ATTENDANCE, IN WASHINGTON OW ApRit 6-7. THis Aovisory 
CommMITTEE, APPOINTED BY THE U. S. Commissioner oF EDUCATION, MEETS TWICE EACH 
YEAR TO REVIEW THE PROGRAM OF THE LiBRARY SERVICES BRANCH AND MAKE RECOMMENDA= 
TIONS TO THE COMMISSIONER. AS USUAL, THE STAFF OF THE BRANCH HEADED BY 
Mr. LORENZ, GAVE THOROUGH SUMMARIES OF THE BRANCH'S BASIC PROGRAM ANDO THE LiI=- 
BRARY SERVICES ACT PROGRAM TOGETHER WITH PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. THE COMMITTEE 
FOUND MUCH TO COMMEND IN THE ENERGETIC ANDO FORWARD LOOKING PROGRAM OF THE 
BRANCH ANDO IT 18 ESPECIALLY HEARTENED BY THE INCREASING ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LIBRARY SERVICE AND LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE TOTAL PROGRAM OF THE U. S. OFFICE oF 


EoucaTion. 


Fortowine ALA Coumncit actions at THe 1959 Miowitnrer MEETING aPpPpRrovine "Goats FOR 
ACTION" AND CONTINUATION OF THE LisraRY SERVICES AcT UNTIL THE 1956 auTHORIZED 
sum OF $37.5 MILLION WAS BEEN GRANTED, THE FeoveRaAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE SAID 
Im A REPORT TO CouNCcIL: 


"Tuis statement (Goats For ACTION) POINTS UP THE NEED FOR 
IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE IN MANY AREAS, SUCH AS METROPOLI-=- 
TAM LIBRARIES, SCHOOL LIBRARIES, RESEARCH LIBRARIES. THE 
MEANS OF ACHIEVING THESE STANDAROS AND GOALS ARE STILL TO 
BE FOUND, HOWEVER. FACTUAL DATA AND ANALYSIS OF THAT DATA 
OM THE SPECIFIC NEEDS OF ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES 1S A FIRST 
PRIORITY IN SOUND PLANNING AND 1S ESSENTIAL IF IT §S FOUND 
THAT A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM MUST BE INAUGURATED. THE 
Feoerat RELATIONS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS THAT THE AMERICAN 
LiBrary ASSOCIATION BEGIN IMMEDIATELY A STUDY OF THE NEEDS 
OF ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES IN THE COUNTRY = SUCH A STUDY TO 
BE A BASIS FOR CONSIDERATION OF POSSIBLE FUTURE LEGISLATION." 


THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE WAS ADOPTED BY THE CoUNCIL. 
IM PROCEEDING UNDER THIS ACTION, THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMZTTEE HAS DEFINED 

1TS IMMEDIATE TASK AS "A COMPILATION OF READILY OBTAINABLE DATA ON NEEDS IN 
LIBRARY SERVICE WHIGH WILL BE USEFUL IN INTERPRETING THOSE NEEDS TO THE ConGrREess 
1M CONNECTION WITM PRESENT AND FUTURE LEGISLATION.” Mrs. Mitoreo Youno JOHNsoN, 
Graovate Scnoor oF Lisrary Service, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, HAS BEEN ENGAGED TO 

WORK WITH THE COMMITTEE ANO THE ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE IN THE COMPILATION AND 
AMALYSIS OF THIS DATA WHICH, AS POINTED OUT IN COUNCIL, COULD BE OF ASSISTANCE 
ALSO IM STATE LEGISLATSVE PROGRAMS. 
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YASD Asia PROJECT TO HELP YOUNG ADULTS BETTER UNDERSTAND Asia ano ASIANS HAS 
RECEIVED A GRANT OF $5700.00 From TwEe Asia Founoation. Jane Se McCrure (Free 
Lisrary OF PHILADELPHIA), Asta Provect CommITTEE CHAIRMAN, REPORTS THAT THE 
GRANT WILL BE USED TO INTRODUCE THE use OF THE YASD ASIA HANOBOOK, RICHER BY 
Asta, TO BE PUBLISHED BY ALA THIS JUNE, AS A TOOL IM BUILDING SUCH UNDERSTAND- 
ING. Im ADDITION THE PROVECT WILL OFFER ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND NATIONAL 
LIBRARY AND EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS WHICH COOPERATE WITH THE PROVECT BY INCLUD- 
ING IM THEIR CONFERENCE PLANS DEMONSTRATIONS OF EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS WHICH WILL 
HELP YOUNG PEOPLE OF WIGM SCHOOL AGE GAIN BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF ASIAN PEOPLE. 


Ammual CONFERENCE PLANNING 1S NEVER CONFINED TO A SINGLE CONFERENCE. ALTHOUGH 
EFFORTS ARE NOW CONCENTRATED ON THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, WORK 1S UNDERWAY ON 
THOSE TO COME LATER. Twe Executive CommittTee of THE Conference Procrams 
Committee for tHe 1960 Joint ConreRENce oF THE CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
amo Tre ALA (Miss Bassam, Mr. Powett, Miss Morton, ano Mr. CLiFT) witt MEET IN 
MomTREAL tm MAY IM PREPARATION FOR THE FULL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE ProcRrams 
ComMITTEE AT THE TIME OF THE WASHINGTON ComFeREeNCce. Tne 1961 Conference is 
SCHEDULED FOR CLEVELAND. EXPLORATIONS THIS MONTH OF ST. Louis, Kansas CiTY, 
Denver, Los AnGeLtes, ano Sam FRANCISCO WILL, IT 1S HOPED, ALLOW THE ExecuTivE 
Boaro TO SELECT CONFERENCE SITES FROM AMONG THOSE CITIES FOR 1962 ano 1963. 


TWE PUBLIC LIBRARY 1S DESCRIBED AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR ALL THE PEOPLE BY 
Aomirmat RICKOVER AS HWE WRITES OF THE EFFORTS THAT EVERYONE CAN UNDERTAKE IW 
BEHALF OF EDUCATION in TwEe U. So? 


"THERE ARE MANY THINGS WE CAN 00. First we must stuoy THE 
PROBLEM AND 0O SOME HOMEWORK. | HAVE APPENDED A BRIEF 'PRimer 
FOR PARENTS," WHICH GIVES A MINIMUM ASSIGNMENT INVOLVING 
PURCHASES OF TWO INEXPENSIVE PAPERBACK BOOKS WHICH SHOULD BE 
IM EVERY MOME LIBRARY. OTHER READING CAN BE DONE IN YOUR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. FORTUNATELY, WE HAVE THE BEST LIBRARIES IN 
THE WORLD = WONDERFUL SUPPLIERS OF THE TOOLS OF SELF-EDUCATION, 
IN THESE WE HAVE A MASS-EDUCATION FACILITY WHICH DOES NOT 
SEEK TO FEED US INTELLECTUAL FARE FOR ‘LIFE ADJUSTMENT’... 

PuT YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY TO USE AND IT WILL BE AN AID IN BETTER= 
IMG Your scnwoo.s." (From THe soox EoucaTion ano FREEDOM BY 
Aomirmat H. G. RicKxover. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE 
PuBLisners, E. P. Duttow & Co., Ince) 


aan. xe age 


Apa 13, 1959 Davio H. Crier 
Executive Direcror 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Eney- 
clopedia and you will see that the unique 
handling of more than 11,000 maps, pictures 
and drawings truly creates a new dimension 
in encyclopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There 
is no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

e Keeping all illustrations up to the 
minute—more than 2,500 illustrations re- 
vised in the last 6 years. 

e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for 





easy reading across the gutter, and more 
than 110 additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the 
dramatic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Educational and Library Agency that evalu- 
ates encyclopedias. : 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information about teaching aids, 
Educational Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 F ifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y; 
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Reports of library radio programs are usually 
written by librarians. One of the values of 
this article is that it is written from the point 
of view of the radio station manager and as- 
sesses library programing in his terms. Mr. 
Edwards is president and general manager of 
radio station WWGS, Tifton, Georgia. He is 
president of the Georgia Associated Press and 
vice president of the Georgia Association of 
Broadcasters. The co-author of the article is 
his wife. The librarian whose work is de- 
scribed here is Philip Ogilvie, formerly li- 
brarian of the Coastal Plain Regional Library 
with headquarters in Tifton, now librarian of 
the Roanoke, Virginia, Public Library. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF RADIO in assisting pub- 
lic libraries to reach the people whom they 
both seek to serve has reached a new peak, if 
our experience in the heart of South Georgia 
is any criterion. What has happened and con- 
tinues to happen in Tifton, Georgia, should 
be known to every public librarian who faces 
the problem of bringing the public library 
and its services to those people who, for one 
reason or another, do not visit and borrow 
from the local library. The kinds of radio 
programs which were developed by the former 
director of our local library system and are 
described in this article can be used effec- 
tively in almost any situation. 

As radio people who believe that nothing 
can replace good books and good radio in 
their roles as instruments of cultural advance, 


by Evelyn and Ralph Edwards 


pot 
“Mighty Mike” helps the public library 


station manager reports on one library's use of his medium. 


we have been pained to hear some librarians 
say that television has radio and the public 
library with their backs to the wall. In truth, 
television has entered the pattern of civiliza- 
tion as just one more useful means for the 
dissemination of knowledge and _ entertain- 
ment, and now that the novelty is wearing 
thin, it is settling into a shared role as an 
educator and entertainer of the masses. Cer- 
tainly it plays an important role in a great 
field of public service that cannot become 
overcrowded in an age that demands more 
and more information for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Nevertheless, 
rather than competes with the other media for 
the communication of ideas, for each of the 


television complements 


several media has its place in modern life. In 
some instances there is overlapping; in others 
there 
there is a vast potential for service not yet 


plumbed. 


is a certain exclusiveness: and in all 





Mrs. Edwards 


Mr. Edwards 
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As illustrations of exclusiveness, radio is 
ideal for keeping up with what is going on in 
the world while one is driving, doing house- 
work, etc.; and nothing can take the place 
of the freedom of choice of specific subject 
matter at a particular time that is provided 
by a book thoughtfully selected at a public 
library. Our librarian used his awareness of 
these two exclusivenesses to develop the effec- 
tive library radio programs that brought him 
a radio audience and increased library usage. 

NEW USERS WON 

The fact that these programs brought new 
users and broader use to the libraries of our 
area will interest zealous librarians immedi- 
ately, but the importance of a program being 
beneficial to both the users of public service 
time and the station donating it also deserves 
consideration by librarians. Most radio sta- 
tions exceed the minimum requirements of 
the Federal Communications Commission for 
providing time for public service programs. 
Meanwhile, radio stations must support them- 
selves with commercial programs and spot 
advertisements if they are to continue to op- 
erate, and it is to the advantage of a station 
to have a high level of listener appeal main- 
tained throughout the broadcast day if it is to 
obtain adequate support. A single unappeal- 
ing or limited-appeal program induces numer- 
ous listeners to change stations, and no ad- 
vertiser wants his program or his spot ad- 
vertisement carried in an unproductive period 
immediately following such a program. A 
station is obliged to strive, therefore, for 
economic as well as aesthetic reasons, to 
sustain listener appeal throughout its suc- 
cession of programs. 

It had been our experience that book re- 
views as such had limited appeal. Although 
some librarians responsible for producing 
these programs are capable and creative. 
others have a singular devotion to one spe- 
cial hallmark of their profession, one favorite 
means of relating themselves and their li- 
braries to the adult public whom they seek to 
serve—the tried and true book review pro- 
gram. 


A “PEOPLE-ORIENTED” LIBRARIAN 


When a new director came to our local 
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library in the summer of 1956, we were im- 
pressed with his approach to all things re- 
lating to librarianship. He went at his tasks 
in a manner unlike that of any other librarian 
we had known. His thinking was first “people- 
oriented” and then “book-oriented,” rather 
than vice versa. 

We interviewed him on the air shortly after 
his arrival in Tifton. “What is the work of 
a public librarian?” we asked. “I like to think 
of it as a mission,” he replied,“ for to be 
successful in it one needs a real sense of 
dedication. The librarian’s role is that of 
educator, and his mission is to bring people 
and books together. The public librarian, 
particularly at the grassroots level, must be 
dedicated to the dissemination of culture in 
the broad sense of the word, not in the nar- 
row sense that culture is the possession of 
a select few who mouth the word as though 
it were wrapped in mink—rather in the sense 
that it includes facts and figures and homey, 
everyday things as well as poetry and the 
other arts. Basically, the public librarian must 
love people, all people, and must have the 
conviction that books can mean something in 
their lives. There is a right book for every 
potential reader, so the public librarian strives 
to bring them together. Everyone needs to be 
informed these days, for the absence of knowl- 
edge can lead to the corruption of democratic 
ideals and the breakdown of human relation- 
ships socially, and drabness and boredom can 
lead to mental debilitation personally.” 

This philosophy of librarianship found its 
logical expression in a new type of library 
radio program. The librarian immediately 
understood our difficulties with straight book 
reviews, which appeal normally to a group 
particularly interested in the particular book 
being reviewed. Such a group varies in size 
with the subject interest of the book, and in- 
dividual books appeal more often than not 
to persons of a certain class, or level of edu- 
cation, or sophistication. This tends to elimi- 
nate a portion of the listening audience, and 
we believe that it also led many people of 
our area to feel that the library had nothing 
to offer them if they were not especially inter- 
ested in the best sellers, both fiction and non- 
fiction. 

Our new library director had had no pre- 
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vious experience in radio, but his conviction 
that the primary task of the public library 
was to meet all of the people of the area at 
their own level of interest and only then lead 
them to other things gave promise of a crea- 
tive type of radio program with broader ap- 
peal and more definite results. Our only dis- 
appointment in that original contact was his 
request for time to accomplish certain things 
“of more immediate importance” before he 
undertook to develop a new kind of library 
radio program. 

Before the summer had gone, he had organ- 
ized the five-county Coastal Plain Regional 
Library serving Berrien, Cook, Irwin, Tift, 
and Turner Counties from a headquarters es- 
tablished on the campus of Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College in Tifton. He found and 
employed a competent staff and inaugurated 
bookmobile service to rural areas. Observing 
those successes, we were doubly anxious to 
have him get to the business of the radio 
programs, and doubly confident that he would 
create something worth while when he did. 


““SUBJECT-CENTERED” PROGRAMS 


We were justified in our expectations, for 
the first of his “subject-centered” programs, 
January 2, 1957, was an immediate success. 
Subject-centered programs are closely related 
to book reviews, but instead of being con- 
fined to a single, recent book that might ap- 
peal to some listeners, the subject-centered 
radio program correlates a number of books, 
old and new, around a specific subject of gen- 
eral interest. The first such program was, for 
example, on the subject of happiness in mar- 
riage, a subject of almost universal appeal. 
It began with the question: “Is your marriage 
working?” and the question was followed 
with some pertinent remarks about the in- 
crease in marital difficulties as manifested in 
the divorce rate. The fact that marital diffi- 
culties seemed to be found in all levels of 
society led logically to the conclusion that 
they are the concern of all members of society. 
The library was mentioned as a source of help 
in such difficulties, and several titles, among 
them Van de Velde’s /deal Marriage, Geise- 
man’s Make Yours a Happy Marriage, and 
Sheen’s Three to Get Married, were men- 
tioned. The aspects of marriage problems 


these books might help to avoid or solve were 
brought out with decorum and tact. 

Even the station personnel assigned to 
monitor this first subject-centered program 
were interested throughout, and it was no 
surprise to us that all the titles mentioned 
and others relating to marriage and family 
life were borrowed from the library within 
a few days and that reserve lists grew on some 
of them. It was obvious that our librarian had 
built his program around a subject of general 
appeal, and equally obvious that many in our 
area had never before considered the library 
as a source of help and information about 
such personal problems as are involved in 
happy marriage. Fifty-six new borrowers 
registered at the local library within the 
month, and most of them made reference to 
the radio programs and asked for books men- 
tioned on the air. 

Subsequent programs followed the same 
general pattern. All were on subjects of broad 
interest. There were programs on soil steward- 
ship, on education, on child care, on special 
holidays and religious observances, on places 
in the news, and on national and regional 
heroes. This is not to say that books of more 





The authors of this article write: “We 
are aware, of course, that the story of our 
successful library radio programs could 
be related more meaningfully to librar- 
ians by the librarian involved, but he has 
elected not to do so, and it is just as well, 
for he would minimize his part in this 
success story. While we agree with his 
opinion that any combination of radio 
station management and public librarian 
truly dedicated to public service could 
achieve similar results, we cannot forget 
that the real burden of producing such 
programs rests largely upon the librarian, 
and that it is the librarian whose philos- 
ophy of life and librarianship, initiative, 
and cooperation created them here. We 
have watched this young man of ideals 
and ideas work with the kind of dogged- 
ness that is attributed to our postal serv- 
ices, and we have witnessed results that, 
although they may not lend themselves 
readily to statistical evaluation, are amaz- 


” 


ing. 
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limited or specialized interest were excluded. 
Late acquisitions of such a nature were usu- 
ally mentioned at the conclusion of a pro- 
gram, but no program was given over to 
them. 

Confederate General Robert E. Lee was the 
subject of one program that began with ques- 
tions: “Is Robert E. Lee a name or a per- 
sonality to you?” “Have you ever wondered 
what his thinking would be about some of 
the problems we face today?” As the program 
progressed, titles of Lee biographies on all 
reading levels were mentioned, and more than 
one, indeed many, South Georgians celebrated 
Lee’s birthday in 1957 by reading a book 
about him. 

The program built around Brotherhood 
Week was very well done, and during the 
Pascal Season both the Jewish Passover and 
the Christian Easter were covered in the same 
program, which included discussion of sev- 
eral books which would enable readers of 
each faith to understand better the ceremonies 
and beliefs of the other. Meanwhile, the suc- 
cessful launching of Russia’s earth satellite 
inspired some outstanding programs on “the 
space age” and “the air age”; Alaska’s bid for 
statehood led to two programs on that north- 
ernmost outpost of our nation; and the ex- 
plorations in Antarctica suggested some cool 
reading for warm days. Local persons, usu- 
ally in the armed services, were mentioned in 
connection with some of these geographical 
subjects to increase local interest. 


IT WAS NOT “REVIEWING” 


The librarian did not attempt to review 
most of the titles he mentioned, and what re- 
viewing he did was limited to a few sentences. 
He went to the card catalog when he had 
selected a subject for the next series of pro- 
grams. From the catalog he went to the shelves 
and examined appropriate volumes briefly. 
making a few short notes. He came to the 
radio station with the list of titles and the 
notes and proceeded from there to arouse 
audience interest in the subject and to stimu- 
late that interest gradually so that many 
listeners resolved to stop in at the library 
and pursue the subject further. Usually the 
daily programs were tape recorded chrono- 
logically all at the same time or sitting. so that 
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a daily trip to the studio was avoided. Most 
radio stations are agreeable to such an ar- 
rangement for a worth-while program. 

Subject-centered programs brought excel- 
lent results, but we feel that the real peak of 
our librarian’s rapport with the radio audi- 
ence was attained in his other series of pro- 
grams, the “Think Sessions.” All men, even 
those who insist in playing the buffoon in pub- 
lic, like to be assured that they have a share 
in that precious human ability to think con- 
structively about serious and important things 
and to arrive at intelligent conclusions. The 
Think Session was designed to give that as- 
surance. 

Each Think Session began with the li- 
brarian’s statement of his conviction that all 
his listeners were interested in the ideas and 
ideals that make our country great, that they 
were eager to give more thought to these 
things, and that they could arrive at some con- 
clusions that would make them better neigh- 
bors and better citizens. The remainder of the 
program was spent in thinking with them 
about those things that are the heritage of 
every American, about the principles upon 
which our nation is founded and the heroes of 
those principles through the ages. 

It goes without saying that the listening 
audience was left with pride in its heritage 
and convictions about the duty of protecting 
and preserving it, and, even more important, 
about building a better future upon its sound 
foundation. “Tradition is not a tomb in which 
to hide from progress,” he said. “It is rich 
ground well-tilled and warm with the sunshine 
of hope for an even greater future. Into it 
we drop the seeds of our aspirations for a 
better world, and from it they grow strong 
and well nourished and bear fruit and be- 
come new traditions to nourish others as time 
passes.” 

Station personnel marveled at our li- 
brarian’s easy manner on the nights of the 
Think Session. He usually arrived casually 
dressed. He chatted briefly with our staff, and 
then, at the right time, would retire to a dark 
studio where, without notes, loafers off, feet 
propped up and the microphone cradled in his 
lap, he would begin, at the signal from con- 
trols, to talk from his heart, slowly, medita- 
tively, reverently. about matters close to the 
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hearts of all loyal Americans. For twenty- 
eight minutes without a single awkward pause 
he would ponder verbally with his audience 
such vital subjects as our American freedoms, 
our debts to our forebears, our obligations to 
our descendants, the wonders of creation and 
the laws governing nature, the joys of family 
life, and the bulwark happy family life is 
against delinquency. He did not preach al- 
though he mentioned God in appropriate in- 
stances. He held his audience captive, and left 
them at the end conscious of their own 
thoughts only and rededicated to ideas which 
are not new, but are neglected in the hustle 
of daily duties. 

The telephone calls and letters about this 
program were indication enough of the size 
of the radio audience and the regularity with 
which they participated in the Think Session. 
There could be no doubt that the library direc- 
tor had sold himself to his listeners, his listen- 
ers to themselves, and the library and its serv- 
ices to all. We had a good program, and we 
knew it. 

An increase in power and the assignment 
of a new frequency in the fall of 1957 re- 
stricted our broadcast day to the hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. The change elimi- 
nated the library programs which were sched- 
uled in the evening, and there were no 30- 
minute periods open to offer as a substitute. 
We put the problem before the librarian, who 
asked for and got a daily 5-minute period at 
10:25 a.M., a time he figured to coincide with 
the normal coffee break time of the average 
busy housewife (and a time that is, incident- 
ally, commercially valuable). This new ar- 
rangement meant briefer but more frequent 
contacts with the radio audience, and the new 
time meant a more limited audience. Both 
factors indicated changes in the manner of 
programing. The librarian worked out the 
new presentations as a series of informal daily 
packages, all complete in themselves and 
brought together at the end of the week to 
accomplish over several days a combination 
of “subject-centered” and “think session” pro- 
gram, with the same unity, and eliciting the 
same or greater response than had the 30- 
minute weekly program. If 10:25 a.m. had not 
been break time for most housewives, it soon 
became so. The program became a conversa- 


tion topic when women got together on the 
streets or at club meetings, correspondence 
and calls about it increased, and library usage 
showed a proportionate increase. One store 
manager reported that women would interrupt 
their shopping to drop into his place of busi- 
ness to listen to the library program. When 
advertisers began to request spots on either 
side of this strictly noncommercial library 
program, we knew that we had something 
special in a radio program. 


A PLAN TO BE SHARED 


Undeniably the personality of the librarian 
had something to do with the success at the 
start, but the fact that the program continues 
to be a success under a new library director 
indicates that the idea or plan of presenta- 
tion itself is a vital factor. 

We cannot share the director of libraries 
who created this programing with other li- 
braries. We could not even keep him here. We 
can, however, share the plan, and because of 
our own deep interest in public libraries and 
good reading, we want librarians everywhere 
to examine the possibilities of “subject-cen- 
tered” and “think session” programs. 

Basic to this type of programing is the con- 
viction that the library must go out to the 
people and meet them on the level of their 
own everyday interests. They can be led to 
broaden their fields of interest once they be- 
come regular library users. The habit of read- 
ing grows. The problem, we believe, is to get 
them into the library the first time, and that 
can be done by catching their interest by 
offering help with the problems of daily living. 
A book review will, no doubt, stimulate the 
regular reader to ask for the book, but the 
percentage of habitual readers in our country 
is not large. The librarian must address him- 
self to those who vegetate when work is done. 
They are the folk who need what the library 
has to offer. They are the equivalent of the 
unchurched in religious parlance, and the 
librarian, we think, has an obligation born 
of his vocation to reach out for them and 
enrich their lives, to make those who must 
stay at home armchair travelers, to give those 
who are lonely the companionship of literary 


characters. It can be done; we have seen it. 
eee 
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: A relationship in tension : 
3 by Jerome Cushman Z 
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WHEN WE THINK OF TENSION, we ordinarily 
consider it to be an antagonism, a strained 
condition, as between two nations—or a li- 
brarian and his board of trustees. The word 
“tense” and its implications have become so 
much a part of twentieth-century jargon that 
the connotation of opposition is almost always 
the only one considered. Yet tension can be a 
good thing. In contemporary sculpture, for 
instance, the tension that is developed in space 
relationships has an aesthetic appeal. See how 
Henry Moore makes use of space—the holes 
in his sculpture. The 
burden of this dis- 
cussion will be to 
consider tension in 
terms of a “stretch- 
ing toward” by two 
forces, the board of 
trustees and the li- 
brarian. Both will 
be presumed to have 
common general ob- 
jectives for the li- 
brary in the community, but by the very 
nature of their responsibility each must repre- 
sent differing aspects of their jobs. 

The board of trustees as the liaison between 
the citizens and the library must make an 





Mr. Cushman is librarian of the Salina, 
Kansas, Public Library. This article is based 
on a talk which he made October 3, 1958, to 
the trustees of the South Dakota Library 
Association. 
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assessment of the library’s place in the com- 
munity structure that takes into account not 
only the other organizations and institutions, 
but also the thinking and attitudes of the 
people. The board’s thinking evolves from the 
community to the library. On the other hand, 
the librarian will assess his work in terms of 
the services which the library will offer to the 
various segments and interests represented in 
the community. His thinking evolves from the 
library to the community. This is not to say 
that both the board and the librarian should 
not examine their jobs from each other’s point 
of view, but one does tend to see more clearly 
from his own mountain top. The forces repre- 
sent two aspects of the same job, and in striv- 
ing towards a kind of balance and recognized 
common objectives, a good kind of tension 
should result. 

The time for increased discussion between 
trustees and librarians has never been better. 
Marian Manley Winser’s Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees provides the solid background 
of trustee experience in available form. Excel- 
lent manuals prepared by committees of state 
library or trustee associations are being used 
as ready reference tools by trustees all over 
the country. Discussions of the trustee role in 
the library field are assuming great impor- 
tance in professional library literature. The 
burgeoning membership of the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees and its increas- 
ing range of activities speaks well for the 
future of trustee-librarian relationships. This 
background of developing skills will make 
easier communication between the two on a 
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professional basis. The dialogue between the 
trustee and librarian is far from complete 
and this paper will only undertake a sampling 
of the relationships in terms of legal, budget- 
ary, and programing factors. 


LEGAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Librarians and trustees alike pay too little 
attention to the legal aspects of the library. 
Too often a real study is not made of the full 
implications of the enabling state statutes or 
city ordinances pertaining to their institution. 
They are content to allow the library to oper- 
ate without examining the law or, more im- 
portant, knowing what cannot be done legally." 

The librarian is in an anomalous position. 
It is universally accepted that he assumes the 
administrative duties while the board of 
trustees makes the policies. In his relations to 
the board the librarian is, with a few excep- 
tions, a legal nonentity who has no statutory 
powers, and the powers he does exercise he 
exercises by delegation from the board. This 
makes for helplessness whenever serious dis- 
agreement is in evidence. It works to the dis- 
advantage of the librarian, the board, and the 
community. There is sometimes a disinclina- 
tion for a board to use its power and right an 
impossible situation by removing a librarian; 
conversely, boards have acted in a manner 
unworthy of the community in whose name 
the action was taken. Perhaps a more careful 
statutory spelling out of the role of the li- 
brarian would provide a more equitable basis 
upon which to operate. The problem is a legal 
one, and even a tentative suggestion implying 
a solution would require careful study by li- 
brarians, trustees, and lawyers. Because statu- 
tory powers are largely absent, it seems even 
more important for the bylaws of the board 
to define, in general terms, the powers of the 
librarian. 


*In many states, however, there is no clear-cut 
statement concerning the responsibilities of public li- 
braries. In the eyes of statutory law, libraries are 
merely present, with vaguely conceived purposes and 
objectives. See “Establishment and Governmental Re- 
lationships” by Carroll C. Moreland, in the issue of 
Library Trends on legal aspects of library administra- 
tion, April 1958. On the position of the librarian, 
discussed in the next paragraph, see Marian G. Galla- 
gher’s “Internal Administration and Its Organiza- 
tion” in the same issue. 


In practical situations the librarian usually 
has such a good measure of the board’s confi- 
dence that he is not required to justify the 
administration of policy. Too often he even 
sets the policy. The board cannot legally state 
or imply that it will go along with the librar- 
ian’s decisions about the operation of the li- 
brary. The board cannot rid itself of the duty 
to supervise and control the library by delegat- 
ing all of its functions to the librarian. 

When the board attempts to make the li- 
brarian responsible for policy as well as ad- 
ministration, he finds it difficult to tell his em- 
ployers that they are breaking the law, and it 
is not impossible that he may be tempted by 
the heady wine of power and enjoy his illegal 
but nevertheless exhilarating reign. Perhaps 
librarians are at fault that some boards at- 





Jerome Cushman, author of the accompanying 
article, has been librarian of the Salina Public 
Library since 1946. Inevitably, his ideas on the 
relationship of librarian and trustee have been 
influenced by the board he has worked with. A 
quotation from the report of a survey of the 
Salina Public Library by Harry N. Peterson, 
published late in 1958, indicates the caliber of 
this board: 

It is considered an honor, and rightly so, to be 
a trustee of the Salina Public Library. However, 
those who serve on the board are working mem- 
bers. . . . The trustees take their duties very 
seriously. Generally speaking they cut meetings 
only in case of illness or when they are out of 
the city. As a consequence, although four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum, attendance at meetings 
has been virtually 100 per cent for a period of 
many years. The mayor, though ex officio, is 
conscientious about his duties as a trustee, at- 
tends meetings regularly, participates in discus- 
sion, and votes on issues that arise. 

Writing in 1941, Horace Moses stated that, 
“Much of the credit for the success and growth 
of the Salina Public Library is due to the un- 
selfish devotion of members of the Board of 
Directors.” It is evident that the standards estab- 
lished in the early years are still being maintained 
if not exceeded. Those serving today are obvi- 
ously intelligent, progressive civic leaders who 
would do credit to any board. It is a tribute to the 
city that such high caliber people are available 
and willing to serve. 


——_————————— 














tempt to abrogate their legal powers in this 
way. Boards have been told how important it 
is to keep policy and administration clear and 
separate. Errors made by boards in favor of 
permissiveness actually cause the line between 
administration and policy to converge. When 
this happens in favor of the librarian, he some- 
times finds himself in the position of having 
the responsibility without either the power or 
the prestige necessary for the job at hand. For 
instance, if a bond issue is to be voted on, the 
public may well refuse to vote favorably if the 
library and its policies are identified with the 
librarian rather than with their representa- 
tives, the library board. It seems axiomatic 
that library policy be identified with the board 
of trustees and that this be made as clear as 
possible to the public. In working out the 
basic understanding between the librarian and 
his board in terms of administration versus 
policy, some honest tension can be its own re- 
ward, if both sides insist upon their justifiable 
and legal prerogatives and nothing more. 


TENSION OVER THE BUDGET 


Another healthy tension which can result in 
the betterment of library service revolves 
around the budget. There has never been a 
board which does not have members who sug- 
gest in tones ranging from mild protest to 
genuine alarm that costs and taxes are rising 
with unseemly speed. Too many times librar- 
ians attempt to answer these objections solely 
on the basis of mathematical formulas vaguely 
connected with book publishing costs or an 
array of statistical graphs which point out that 
in reality the bugaboo is inflation. The infer- 
ence is that due to careful management—a 
word solidly entrenched in library jargonese 
—and use of mechanical apparatus, the li- 
brary is actually saving money. We increase 
our budget and then say how many staff mem- 
bers this machine will eliminate. Too much 
time is spent clucking sympathetically with 
those members of our boards of trustees 
whose eyes sweep the horizons—of yesterday. 
It’s time we set up a few statistics which in- 
dicate how little of the national product is 
spent for education and how ineffective our 
own libraries really are, and how the majority 
of our libraries do not come up to standards 
expected of the richest country in the world. 
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It’s time—and forgive the polemics—that we 
let boards of trustees and our communities 
know that we librarians have some idea of the 
magnitude of the educational job that is ours. 
Let us stop congratulating ourselves every 
time a TV program mentions a book or the 
Advertising Council deigns to put us on its 
schedule; instead, let us put more work on 
building collections—big collections of books 
in every corner of this rich, rich country. If a 
vision of performing a task on a nationwide 
scale can be operationally sustained, then 
whatever tension is necessary to bring about 
its fruition is cheap at half the price. If we 
can involve our communities in sharing a 
vision of good library service, then the com- 
munity will furnish boards capable of bring- 
ing this dream to reality. 

It is infinitely more difficult to justify a 
budget in terms of extending the cultural and 
civilizing values of the library, and of course 
without an empirical basis budgeting would 
merely become intuitive guesswork. The plea 
here is not to let the empirical tail wag the 
value dog. When preparing budgets, librarians 
tend to overemphasize the matter of fact in the 
belief that a board of trustees will be more 
comfortable with tangibles. This is a dis- 
service to the intelligence of trustees and the 
communities which the library serves. It might 
be interesting for a librarian, for example, to 
chat with his board about the importance of a 
well-rounded collection of contemporary po- 
etry in the library. 

If there is disagreement between a budget 
committee and the librarian over specific 
items, both points of view should be presented 
and defended before the entire board, This 
can be done with the librarian having at least 
a fifty-fifty chance only if it is agreed that 
both sides have valid positions to defend. Ten- 
sion in such a situation is healthy. 

Boards sometimes, in trying to see the en- 
tire community picture, fall into the trap of 
forgetting the job for which they were ap- 
pointed. Dat ole davil taxes causes the fall 
from grace. One hears about a board which 
with patriotic fervor announced that it had de- 
cided not to ask the City Fathers for long 
overdue salary raises for the library em- 
ployees and hoped that everyone would go to 
the polls and vote for sewer bonds. School 
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boards are charged with providing for the 
schools, city administration for sanitary prob- 
lems, and library boards. . . . Tension arising 
from a misunderstanding of function of this 
kind is not healthy. 


PROGRAMING 


Since programing is usually delegated to 
the librarian, at first glance it would seem not 
to be the concern of the board. However, there 
is a policy area in programing which may 
provide a new field for board interest and 
planning. The tendency for the last few years 
has been for libraries to proceed into varied 
programing at a breakneck pace. The brave 
new audio-visual world sent forth its message 
of culture, and many libraries leaped hastily 
into film programing, which in many instances 
dwindled into time-passing entertainment at 
worst or mild information at best. Wisdom 
has taken hold and newer evaluations of film 
collections have resulted in usage in terms of 
education. 

The same thing happened with phonograph 
records and framed art reproductions. Many 
of us (mea culpa) sought to extend the facili- 
ties of the library and bring in new people 
without careful programing of these new serv- 
ices. Some of us anticipated a marriage of 
sight and sound, but we found out that with- 
out planning our public would not make use 
of this triad of culture—coordination of a film, 
record, and book. 

Adult education and its message became a 
polite wildfire not too many years ago. It still 
burns with a fair amount of light, if not too 
much heat. For years we librarians (again 
mea culpa) pursued the elusive goddess Group 
Dynamics until one would have thought that 
we were going to change the pattern of in- 
formal out-of-school education in this country. 
The high hopes have not been dashed. Re- 
markable progress has been made in this field, 
but the realities of trained personnel, facilities, 
budget, and staff time have been hampering 
influences in making the public library a-cen- 
ter for adult education activities. 

Does all this mean that the profession 
should have stuck with its business of books? 
Not at all. The pursuit of new avenues in li- 
brary programing has been a tentative venture 
into the future. If the steps have been hesitant, 





it is because we were dealing with communica- 
tion in terms unfamiliar to our training and 
background. Most important, such ventures 
have pointed toward tomorrow and made it 
possible for us to broaden the educational 
commitment of our institutions. 

We must coordinate our resources in terms 
of programing, involving the board and the 
librarian in a series of meaningful excursions 
into policy. We may have to teach each other 
that it does not matter how many thousand 
people saw a film in a year or how many 
records were circulated. We must seek to 
vitalize a three-dimensional level of creative 
experience—literature, music, and _ audio- 
visual. A biography of Nkrumah of Ghana, a 
record of drums of the Yoruba of Nigeria, and 
a print of Picasso’s African period will em- 
phasize the unity of man’s cultural aspirations 
into an educational experience. Many new 
paths for creative expression may be opened 
and since new avenues mean new policies, the 
board of trustees will have an important func- 
tion in providing for the library’s steps into 
tomorrow. 

What steps must be taken before treading 
these barely explored fields of programing 
with total resources? First, the board and li- 
brarian should honestly assess the weaknesses 
and strengths of the library. Keeping up with 
the Joneses—with public money—is unbecom- 
ing. Secondly, the institution must be solidly 
based in its fundamental business of books. 
This means that the book collection should re- 
ceive all of the loving care which sound poli- 
cies and adequate budget require. Then there 
may be time for consideration of new direc- 
tions—but only if the new programing is built 
from strength and not from hunger. A hungry 
book collection is among the saddest sights in 
a library—almost as sad as a nonreading 
librarian. 

In summing up, a relationship in tension 
requires a give-and-take exchange between the 
board and the librarian. Both are bound by a 
common desire to provide an educational re- 
source for the community. The American com- 
mitment to the importance of the public li- 
brary has roots within the fabric of the Ameri- 
can dream. Both the board and the librarian 
are in great measure bound by this commit- 
ment. eee 
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Pennsylvania 


West Virginia Wisconsin 


Nevada Michigan 


Five states survey library needs and resources 


FIVE STATES HAVE INCLUDED SIX SURVEYS of 
state-wide library needs or state library head- 
quarters procedures as part of their State 
Act. Four 
of these surveys have been completed, the 


Plans under the Library Services 
first section of another is complete, and the 
sixth is being activated this fiscal year. 
Nevada’s study by Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk 
is entitled Public Library Service in Nevada, 
{ Survey with Recommendations. The Penn- 
Dr. Lowell Martin is en- 
titled Library Service in Pennsylvania, Pres- 


sylvania study by 


ent and Proposed. 

Michigan’s self study is under the direc- 
tion of Jean Johnson of the Michigan State 
Library staff and is entitled /ntroductory 
Study of Actual and Potential Public Library 
Service in Michigan. Part | is now complete. 

West Virginia’s study is a headquarters 
study of technical processes. The director was 
James W. Henderson, chief of the Acquisitions 
Branch. New York Public Library. 

Wisconsin has two studies. one completed 
and one in process. The first. entitled Work 
Simplification in the Traveling Library, was 
under the direction of Jewel C. Hardkopf, li- 
brarian management consultant, and has been 
submitted to the Free Library Commission. 
The other, to be activated this fiscal year. 
is a survey of state-wide public library de- 
velopment in Wisconsin. The survey director 
has not yet been named. 


Miss Luce and Mr. Morin are Library FEx- 
tension Specialists in the Library Services 
Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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by Helen Luce and Wilfred L. Morin 


PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY 

Pennsylvania’s State Plan under the Library 
Services Act for the fiscal year 1958 also pro- 
vided for a comprehensive state-wide survey 
of public library service. In October 1957, the 
was begun under the direction of 
Lowell Martin, dean of the Graduate School 
of Library Service at Rutgers University, with 
Grace Estes. recently retired librarian of the 
Osterhout Library in Wilkes-Barre as assist- 
ant director. David Palmer, formerly with the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, was 


survey 


executive secretary for the project. 

To assist the survey team, the Pennsylvania 
Library Associa- 
tion appointed an 
advisory commit- 
tee. This commit- 
tee was made up 
of public librari- 
ans. a college li- 
brarian, library 

trustees, Pennsylvania library officials, and 
State Department of Public Instruction per- 
sonnel as ex officio members of the committee. 
The governor appointed a Commission on 
Public Library Development including influ- 
ential businessmen, legislators, professional 
people, and representatives of labor and citi- 
zens groups to review the survey and carry 
through on the final recommendations. 

The survey had two goals: first, to analyze 
the present conditions of library service over 
the entire state; and second, to evolve a state- 
wide plan for library service which would 
point the way for immediate and long-range 
improvement. 
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In order to gather the basic data to realize 
these two goals a detailed questionnaire re- 
questing some 120 points of information was 
sent to all public libraries. In addition, the li- 
braries were asked to check three standard 
lists of books against their collections, to sub- 
mit the latest annual report, to send examples 
of book lists put out by the library, and news- 
paper articles publicizing the library’s pro- 
gram which had recently appeared. Three in- 
serts to the questionnaire were also sent calling 
for information on branches, bookmobiles, 
and the library board. The survey staff also 
made some visits to ascertain at first hand the 
conditions of libraries in the state. The staff 
compiled statistics, county by county, cover- 
ing some 85 items in the areas of property 
valuation, taxes collected, income, population, 
age, schools and education, employment, agri- 
culture, and mining and manufacturing. 

The survey team found that the three pri- 
mary causes for the shortcomings of library 
service in Pennsylvania were: 1) poor organ- 
ization among libraries, 2) meager financing 
of libraries, and 3) human failure at both pro- 
fessional and lay levels. 

The plan recommends the development and 
maintenance of three levels of library service: 

1. Local service to be provided by the 367 
public libraries now in existence plus others 
to be established so that day-to-day service 
would be available to every resident of the 
state within fifteen to twenty minutes of his 
home. Each library would maintain its own 
independence and identity. Local libraries co- 
operating in regional systems and meeting cer- 
tain standards including local support would 
receive state aid to help them improve local 
service. 

2. Stronger specialized services would be 
provided through 27 district library centers 
which would open their doors to everyone 
within their range free of charge. A library 
with broad subject content and professional 
staff would be within an hour’s distance of 
each resident. In all but five areas these units 
would be built upon existing public libraries. 
In five districts college libraries are proposed 
for district library centers. State aid would be 
given these centers for extending their service 
areas. 

3. Special resource service would be given 


through four very large libraries located 
within one day’s round trip of every resident, 
allowing some time to consult materials. These 
resource centers would be the Philadelphia Free 
Library, the State Library, the Pennsylvania 
State University Library, and the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

In summary, the major advantages of the 
plan are: local day-to-day library service, 
within fifteen-twenty minutes of his home, 
available to every resident of the state; a 
library with broad subject content and pro- 
fessional staff within an hour’s distance of 
each residence; a research library located 
within one day’s round trip of every resident, 
allowing some time for use of such research 
materials. 

The most important element of the pro- 
posed plan is the designation of 27 district 
library centers which would open their doors 
to everyone within their range. There is a 
provision in the proposed plan that state aid 
be given the district centers for extending 
their service areas. This would mean that each 
district library would be required to main- 
tain an extension service to help local li- 
braries attain minimum standards. 

To support this system of library service for 
Pennsylvania the financial section of the pro- 
posed plan proposes a minimum for sound 
service which is just under $24,000,000 in 
state and local funds, or $15,000,000 more 
than the present total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. This means an expenditure 
of approximately $16,520,781 from public 
and private funds at the local level as against 
a present expenditure of $8,596,441. At the 
state level it would mean an expenditure of 
$7,245,411 as against a current expenditure of 
$341,042. Approximately $5,700,000 of this 
amount would be state aid, needed each year 
to carry this program. In addition it is pro- 
posed that the state provide $1,000,000 in 
matching funds to aid communities in con- 
struction of library buildings and in making 
necessary capital improvements. 

The survey report asks that $300,000 be 
appropriated to the state library during each 
of the first five years of the program to be 
used for promotion and demonstration of li- 
brary service. 

The state aid proposed in the survey would 
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be used to help libraries in communities which 
make a reasonable local effort to maintain 
districts with the least financial ca- 
pacity to help themselves, libraries selected as 


service, 


district centers, and the four major regional 
research libraries which stand as specialized 
collections. 

To receive the proposed state aid, each level 
local, district, and regional— 
would be required to meet basic conditions of 
achievement 


of service 


minimum local financial effort, 
of standards outlined for each service level, 
and cooperation within library systems. 

Analyzed by category of state aid, the sur- 
vey makes the following recommendations: 

1. The state share of local service would 
be 25 cents per capita for the population of 
a service area if the local library’s income 
would equal one-half mill on market value or 
$2.00 per capita, whichever is lower, on real 
property in the library’s area, In- 
formation on market value may be obtained 
from the State Tax Equalization Board. Each 
library, then, is required to meet a 
minimum share of its own support. There is 
an equalization factor which is very important 
to the understanding of this proposal in re- 
gard to local library service financing. If the 
one-half mill rate fails to produce $1.25 per 
capita, state aid is proposed to make up the 
difference between the amount the one-half 
mill rate produces and $1.25 per capita, up 
to 25 cents per capita. 

The state share of central district service 
or next level of service would be 25 cents per 
capita for the people served in the extended 
district outside the immediate service area of 
the central district library. This amount is in 
addition to the 25 cents per capita received 
for library service in the immediate service 
of the district. In 
added amount, the district library would be 
required to meet minimum standards. 

The state’s share of regional service is 
$100,000 per regional center but it is sug- 
gested that this amount be reviewed after five 
years to make sure it is a realistic figure. 
There are also standards which these centers 
have to meet to qualify for such grants. 

State aid would be granted immediately to 
locality if it could meet initially one-half 
of its local support requirement, a sum equal 


service 


local 


area order to earn this 
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to one-fourth mill of market value or $1.00 
per capita. If it fails to achieve the one-half 
mill standard in five years, it would no longer 
be eligible for state aid. 

Included in the plan are proposed legisla- 
tion and suggestions for training facilities, 
certification of library personnel, and recruit- 
ing. This is an important and significant sur- 
vey of particular interest to populous states 
with many local libraries. 


THE NEVADA SURVEY 

This survey of library service in Nevada, 
resulting in a proposed plan for state-wide li- 
brary development, was included as part of 
the Nevada State Plan under the Library Serv- 

ices Act. Mrs. Schenk, former 

Washington state librarian, 

engaged to make the study. 

Mrs. Schenk toured the state, 

visiting all libraries, not just pub- 

lic libraries. Many group meetings 

were held with people concerned 

with improving library services. The Nevada 

State Library also arranged with Mrs. Schenk 

to repeat her tour of the state following pub- 

lication of the report, holding meetings to 
interpret the recommendations of the study. 

Part One of the survey deals largely with 
the present conditions of all kinds of library 
services in Nevada, library laws, elements in- 
fluencing library service, and potential library 
support. The proposed plan for library devel- 
opment in Nevada is outlined in Part Two. 

Highlights of the recommendations include 
the establishment of three regional service 
centers with two subcenters, use of bookmo- 
biles, and two regional processing centers. 

Regional divisions outlined provide for ma- 
jor service centers at Elko, Reno, and Las 
Vegas. Since some communities are as much 
as 265 miles from a proposed center, it was 
suggested that subcenters be located at Haw- 
thorne and Winnemucca to cut in half the 
distance for some residents. 

It was recommended that the service centers 
be established through joint action of the var- 
ious county governments, and it was suggested 
that Library Services Act funds, if available. 
be used as establishment grants. 

The centers should become reservoirs and 
exchange depots for books, materials, and 


was 
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services used within the regions and for spe- 
cialized reference works. Center personnel 
would assist local librarians in improving li- 
brary service within the region. Bookmobiles 
were recommended for each region. At present 
no bookmobile service is given in the state and 
the survey determined that only two counties 
could independently afford such service. By 
banding together into library systems revolv- 
ing around a regional library service center, 
even the most sparsely populated areas may 
experience the benefits that bookmobile serv- 
ice can bring. 

Establishment of a processing center in 
Reno was recommended to serve not only the 
Northern and West-Central Regions, but also 
the state library. A second processing center, 
located in Las Vegas, would be available to li- 
braries in the Southern part of the state. 

To finance these regional services, Mrs. 
Schenk recommends the goal of a ten-cent tax 
for library purposes to be set for all county- 
wide library service. On a state-wide basis this 
would make available for the Northern Region 
$3.63 per capita, $2.00 for West-Central Re- 
gion, and $2.36 for the Southern Region. 

States with many sparsely settled areas and 


scattered populations with inadequate library 
service will find this study particularly useful 
and thought-provoking. 


MICHIGAN’S SELF STUDY 


It had long been apparent to those con- 
cerned with library service in the state of 
Michigan that the State Board for Libraries’ 
postwar plan of 1943 needed revision. Several 
attempts were made to initiate such a study 
but lack of funds prevented this until the state 
included it as a project under the Library 
Services Act. 

Basically, the study is a statistical analysis, 
county by county, of the factors most per- 
tinent to library development, such as popula- 
tion, capacity to provide financial support, 
educational level of the population, and per- 
sonal-buying income. Against this back- 
ground, there is the study of public libraries 
within these counties to point up strengths, 
weaknesses, and potentials for better service. 
The emphasis is on quantitative analysis but 
qualitative data are included. Once these 
strengths and weaknesses are known it will 


be easier to determine the sections of the 
state most in need of better library service and 
the organizational structure best suited to 
bring it about. 

The study is under the direction of Jean 
Johnson of the Michi- 
gan State Library staff. 
The methodology em- 
ployed has been most 
interesting. Sources for 
the statistics are the 
U.S. Census, State Au- 
ditor’s General Re- 
ports, records of the 
Michigan State _Li- 
brary, and of other 
state agencies, and spe- 

cial studies by sociologists and planning com- 
missions. Interviews were also arranged with 
individuals in other state agencies and in 
organizations whose special knowledge of state 
conditions would be invaluable contributions 
to the study. To indicate trends, statistical 
compilations go back to 1930 and will be 
projected up to 1970 in some instances. How- 
ever, most of the compilations of data are for 
1950 and 1955. All compilations are on a 
county or state basis and once the basic ma- 
terial is gathered together it will be possible 
to make detailed study of individual counties 
or parts of counties as the need arises. 

The survey is intended to provide the basis 
for a more thorough study by specialists point- 
ing toward the formulation of a sound, prac- 
tical plan for public library development in 
the state. It will also be of use to the Michi- 
gan State Board for Libraries as it plans for 
the future use of state and federal funds and 
of other resources. Consultants from the 
Michigan State Library will now have reliable 
statistics when they go out into the field to 
work. The study will also provide answers to 
questions asked by legislators, state govern- 
ment officials, librarians, trustees, organiza- 
tions, and interested citizens as they seek to 
increase their awareness and understanding 
of the public library situation in the state and 
its implications. 

The first phase of the study, the collection 
of pertinent facts, has been completed. The 
objective for fiscal 1959 is to develop a re- 
gional library service plan for the state and 
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to begin a series of meetings, state-wide and 
in prospective regions, to discuss the creation 
of adequate library centers. 


WEST VIRGINIA TECHNICAL PROCESSES STUDY 

A survey of the West Virginia Library 
Commission’s headquarters operation in the 
field of technical processes has just been com- 
pleted by James W. Henderson, chief of Ac- 
quisitions for the New York Public Library. 

The survey recommendations have not as 
yet been but information 
indicates a thorough analysis of the problems 


released advance 
involved. The decision to have a survey made 
was spurred by the need for equitable partner- 
ship between state responsibility for state- 
wide library support on the one hand and 
local participation on the other. 

In this study the 
best use of the al- 
ready existing system 
was to be considered 
and possible alterna- 
tives suggested. The 
state agency is very 
interested in a state- 

wide union catalog and how it could be ac- 
complished, whether by using its present IBM 
equipment or by some other means. Proce- 
dures for a union catalog for a federated li- 
brary service system were also to be analyzed 
to see how it could be integrated with the 
state-wide union catalog, if this is feasible. 
Closely allied are the problems connected with 
book selection (in relationship to order and 
processing), line and_ staff responsibilities, 
for basic 
titles. Also in the picture is the critical area 


cancellations, and more sources 
of ordering and processing library material 
for other departments of the state government. 

In the cataloging area, the survey examined 
the purposes of the state catalog, its ade- 
quacy, and the best kind of catalog cards for 
state library service. 

This study of processing analyzes the best 
possible policy in regard to present and future 
use of the IBM system, the responsibilities of 
the headquarters librarian, the supervision of 
technical processes, the integration of new 
plans and programs, the integration of local 
and state funds in processing programs, and 
many other phases of the partnership concept 
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in behind-the-scene work for equitable, state- 
wide library service. 


WISCONSIN SURVEYS 


Two surveys in Wisconsin of great interest 
to the library profession have formed part of 
the state’s plan under the Library Services 
Act. The first, a work simplification survey of 
the Traveling Library, has just been com- 
pleted and was part of the state’s fiscal 1958 
program. The other, under the fiscal 1959 
program, will be a state-wide study of library 
conditions. 

The work simplification survey of the Trav- 
eling Library and the office of the Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
was conducted by Jewel Hardkopf, a librarian 
management consultant. Following the survey 
she held a three-session conference in Madi- 
son, on work simplification in libraries, for 
109 conferees from four states. 

The study of the Traveling Library con- 
centrated on examining two major work units: 
1) Technical Services (ordering, classifying, 
cataloging, proc- 
essing and mend- 
ing) and 2) Refer- 
ence and Loan 
Services (requests 
for information. 
requests for loans, 
circulation proced- 
ures, and _ ship- 
ping). Seventy- 
eight recommenda- 
tions were made 
concerning the Technical Services Unit. These 
dealt with improvement of necessary routines, 
elimination of unnecessary routines, job de- 
scriptions (including redistribution of duties) , 
need for equipment, changes in written pro- 
cedures, staff organization, etc. Some 5] rec- 
ommendations were made relating to the Refer- 
ence and Loan Services, along the same lines. 

In Miss Hardkopf’s own words: 

Work simplification means simply improving the 
method of doing the work—finding a better way 
—eliminating unnecessary parts of the job— 
combining and rearranging tasks and making 
all of the necessary parts of the job easier. The 
three distinct purposes of work simplification, 
whether in a library or in industry, are 1) to 
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eliminate unnecessary work, 2) to arrange the 
remaining work in order to perform it in the 
best way, and 3) achieve a uniformly high level 
of performance by all employees in all jobs. 


The second survey, which will take place 
in fiscal 1959, will be a state-wide study of 
public library development in Wisconsin—its 
history, its present status, and its future 
course. This will be made by the University 
of Wisconsin faculty members who are rec- 
ognized authorities in political science, sociol- 
ogy, economics, education, and librarianship. 
The director of the survey will work in coop- 
eration with the Free Library Commission 
and the Library Development and Legisla- 
tion Committee of the Wisconsin Library 


Association. The survey will involve librar- 
ians, library board members, and professional 
experts in fields of interest related to library 
development in a consideration of the prob- 
lems of establishing and maintaining quality 
library service for all the people of the state. 

Definite objectives of the study will be to 
reveal the economic, social, and _ political 
changes which affect public library develop- 
ment. It is felt that there is a need for a body 
of objective facts and thoughtful appraisal of 
these facts to help librarians and library board 
members plan and carry out a program of 
action to develop library systems to serve the 
more than six million rural population and 
some two million residents now inadequately 


served. eee 


PROGRESS UNDER NEW YORK’S 1958 STATE AID LAW 


by Irving Verschoor 


Mr. Verschoor is director of the division of 
library extension of the New York State Li- 
brary. Progress in his area of library service 
is now so rapid that this article is already out 
of date. Mr. Verschoor writes: “On March 12, 
in answer to a petition by 31 libraries in 
Nassau County, a meeting was held and it 
was voted to establish a cooperative library 
system and to elect a board of nine trustees. 
This board is, at the present, preparing a plan 
of service which will require the approval of 
the Commissioner of Education. | estimate 
that the population served by this library sys- 
tem will be about 410,000 persons.” 


New York StaTE has been working with a 
new state aid law since April 1958. The 
fundamentals of the program had already 
been established under the 1950 state aid law, 
when in an eight-year period, 9,694,439 per- 
sons or 65 per cent of the population of the 
state were served by six county or multi- 
county library systems containing thirteen 
counties including the populous areas of New 
York City and Erie County, The maximum 
amount of state aid received by these systems 
during any one year was $2,282,174. 

The 1958 law reaffirmed the concept of 
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library systems, and in this sense provided a 
tangible endorsement of the fundamental con- 
cepts of the new ALA public library standards. 
Intrinsic to the new law was the concept of, 
and provision for, state aid to the central 
library of the system. The research that at- 
tended the studies of the Commissioner of 
Education’s Committee on Public Library 
Service’ indicated that the quality of service 
a library system can offer is no better than 
that of the best library in the system, and 
that as a consequence no system can be 
formed without a strong central library, Pro- 
vision for aid in establishing a central library 
where none previously existed gave exciting 
impetus to the plans for library systems and 
enormously increased the possible number of 
combinations of units which could participate 
in a library system. 

The experience gained under the 1950 law 
demonstrated that a more flexible structural 
form was necessary and that the rigid align- 
ment of systems along county lines was not 
feasible or practical in all cases. Another 
basic principle which has served as a com- 

*The report of this commission was published in 


1958 and is available from the New York State 
Library at $1.00. 
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mon denominator to both the old and new 
laws is that public library service should be 
based on local initiative and local support, 
and that the state’s role should be to encour- 
age the development of service through finan- 
cial, professional, and technical aid, but not 
itself to give full service. 

The 1958 legislation has had the rather 
dramatic effect of incorporating 25 per cent 
of the area of the state in library systems, as 
compared to the 14 per cent of the area 
brought under library systems under the 
former law. Compared to this 25 per cent 
gain in area, only 8 per cent of the population 
of the state—1,162.515 persons—has been 
brought into system services during the same 
period. This may be explained by the fact 
that the newer systems are in rural areas, 
compared to the urban-centered systems of the 
previous law. Thus 73 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state and 39 per cent of its land 
area are covered by library systems. Under 
this Jaw, $2.765,472. or $483.298 more than 
before, was paid to the systems in operation 
before April 1958, while the incomplete fig- 
ure on state aid payments to the new systems 
to date is $400,270. 

Since the new law has been in effect, 5 
library systems have been established, includ- 
ing all or parts of 15 counties. These systems 
have brought 149 community libraries to- 
gether into a voluntary formation of coopera- 
tive library systems without action by the 
county boards of supervisors. Each participat- 
ing library retains its identity as a Regents 
chartered educational corporation, and the 
control of its own affairs remains under its 
library board. The work of the libraries with- 
in the systems is coordinated by a cooperative 
system board. 

On the basis of the present experience it 
must be assumed that one of the reasons why 
the system concept is moving fast in New 
York State is the relative ease with which a 
system can be formed. The boards of two 
or more public libraries may petition the 
Commissioner of Education to hold a meeting 
whereby the petitioning libraries vote to es- 
tablish a cooperative library system and elect 
a board of trustees of from five to twenty-five 
to carry on the work of the system. In order 
to be eligible for provisional approval, a 
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system must serve a minimum population of 
50,000 persons and embrace at least three 
governmental subdivisions. Within a five-year 
period the system must plan to extend its 
services to cover an area of 4000 square 
miles or 200,000 people. 

The community libraries remain as auton- 
omous units, sometimes bound to the coop- 
erative system either by formal contract for 
certain specified services, in other instances 
cooperating by informal agreement. A system 
that operates under a plan approved by the 
Commmissioner of Education and meets a 
minimum of regulatory requirements receives 
both an establishment grant and an annual 
grant. State aid is paid to the system at the 
rate of 25 cents per capita of the population 
served by the system and at the rate of $6.00 
per square mile of area served by the system, 
which increases by $3.00 for each additional 
county served by the system not in excess of 
$18.00 per square mile. State aid in the form 
of books is also provided on a matching basis 
for the build-up of a central library for the 
system. 

All too little has been said about the very 
important assistance that the Library Services 
Act has given to library development in New 
York State. Organizational work involves 
people meeting people, and through the fed- 
eral aid program, the Library Extension Divi- 
sion has been able to increase its field staff 
by six professional workers and four clerical 
workers. With the aid of new books, records. 
and films, workshops and institutes have been 
held in various parts of the state and various 
cooperative projects encouraged in nonsystem 
libraries with the hope that the experience 
proves both pleasant and valuable to the 
participants. Not the least of these blessings 
has been that for the first time in our history 
money is available to bring together planning 
groups and expose them to the ever-willing 
and helpful members of the Library Trustees 
Foundation of New York State and the mem- 
bers of the Library Development Committee 
of the New York Library Association. The 
wonderful thing about these systems is that 
the idea is almost self-generating. With each 
new system that develops there comes into 
being a devoted body of adherents ready to 
help those still struggling. eee 
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Book Quiz winners, 

sponsored by 

the San Francisco Public Library, 
await their turn backstage 


ona KPIX-TV show. 


Public relations on nothing a year 


by Anne M. Farrell 


Aucust 1950 dawned 
like any other day, but dawn was never the 
same again, for on that day I left the peace 
and relative quiet of the reading room of the 
San Francisco Public Library where I had 
worked for some twenty years, and embarked 
on the newly created Operation Public Rela- 
tions. 

Public Relations! Magic words that en- 
visioned breezy characters, blessed with an 
elastic expense account, entertaining visitors 
and important people over a_preluncheon 
martini, with good talk and a leisurely meal 
following! 

My awakening, while not rude, was realistic. 
I had the responsibility of a newly-established 
job; there was no expense account; and [| 
was faced with the problem of how to acquaint 
the eight hundred thousand people of our city 
with the vast store of knowledge that the 
public library offered, and to try to instill in 
them a desire to enter the “wonderful world 
of books.” 


THE FIFTEENTH OF 


Miss Farrell is head of the Public Relations 
Department of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary. The department “takes care of all 
publicity, exhibits, film programs, speaking 
engagements, tours of the library, foreign 
visitors and some thousand other things.” 


Over the years I had handled what publicity 
we had sponsored and given sporadic talks 
when necessary, so I was not completely 
uninitiated. As a first step I read everything 
I could find on the subject of public rela- 
tions. The next step was to put my findings 
into use. The first opportunity occurred when 
I was asked to attend a meeting of the Group 
Work and Recreational Council. It seemed at 
the time farfetched for a librarian to mingle 
at a gathering of social workers, welfare peo- 
ple, and recreational directors. Nevertheless, 
it was a toehold, and a very fine one it was 
for the library. We now have two delegates to 
the Council, one from staff and one from the 
San Francisco Library Commission, with 
alternates to serve if necessary. Through this 
contact we have been able to cosponsor the 
annual Senior Hobby Shows, be a part of the 
quarterly meetings of the Health Council, be 
on the citywide committee of the Health 
Education Committee, attend seminars and 
workshops on juvenile delinquency, alcohol- 
ism, and family life problems, and supply 
reading lists for individual members on spe- 
cific subjects and lists for group reading. This 
participation was a quick and effective way 
to identify the library to hundreds of people. 

Another group that I became involved with 
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about this time was the combined German so- 
cieties, who united with civic personages in 
celebrating a festival in honor of Goethe. We 
set up an exhibit in the library, distributed 
printed material, and attended the meetings, 
thereby making some fast friends who have 
always helped in backing us in bond issues, 
amendments, and in many other ways. 


EXHIBITS 

One of the first ambitious efforts was to 
change the caliber of the exhibits in the li- 
brary. We have two floors of very adequate 
space, and were fortunate enough to sponsor a 
magnificent display of Jewish ceremonial 
vessels as our initial offering. The tremendous 
enthusiasm with which the exhibit was re- 
ceived was just the spark needed for other 
groups to volunteer to show materials. As time 
went on we evolved a program of combining 
popular exhibits with those of a more cultural 
nature. For example, an exhibit of model 
soldiers would be placed on one floor, while a 
collection of incunabula would be housed in 
another area. Thus all types of patrons find 
something of value on their visits to the 
library. 

Exhibits are changed monthly, and space is 
reserved six months in advance. Each year 
space is held for Negro History Week, the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Printing Week, Public Schools Week, and 


other established observances. 


FILM PROGRAM 

One of the most satisfactory projects in our 
fundless journey has been our film program. 
Thursday is movie day in the library, with a 
one-hour show at half-past three in the after- 
noon and another at eight o’clock in the 
evening. We have used nothing but free spon- 
sored films, and have never missed a_ per- 
formance. Our first day was pretty bleak. 
Some twenty souls turned up, doubtless out 
of curiosity. The next week we disturbed the 
readers in the open departments by quietly 
announcing that the show was about to begin. 
A few more straggled in. By the end of the 
first month the project “caught on.” After 
eight years we have had to move to larger 
quarters to accommodate the crowds. The only 
headache has been to provide three or four 
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films each week. They must be new films, for 
our audience is highly selective and critical. 
If they do not like a film they do not applaud; 
if they enjoy it their enthusiasm is spon- 
taneous. 

These film shows fill a very definite need. 
In a survey conducted a few years ago by the 
Community Chest it was discovered that more 
men and women over sixty-five years of age 
live in the crowded small hotels and rooming 
houses that fringe the area of the main 
library than in any other part of the city. 
Thus it is that pensioners, people in small- 
income brackets, and the oldsters of the city 
are the backbone of our film audience—per- 
haps 75 per cent. 

Another project that costs no money and 
has been more successful than anticipated is 
our film reference library, housed in the Pub- 
lic Relations Office. We have no film library, 
but have gathered thousands of film catalogs 
and listings, and seem te be one of the few 
centers in the Bay Area where this type of in- 
formation is available, judging from the con- 
stant calls for locations of films. Clubs, 
schools, lodges, and downtown firms are our 
patrons in this service. We also distribute a 
list of local sources for free films. 


LIBRARY WEEK 


As has been reported elsewhere, the first 
Library Week was started in San Francisco in 
1946—in September, if I remember correctly. 
That the press was not adverse to giving pub- 
licity was obvious, providing such publicity 
was kept to an infinitesimal minimum—wit- 
ness the slim clippings of that year. But public 
reaction was the lever we needed. Everyone 
seemed to like the idea, and as the years moved 
on the clipping envelopes grew fatter and 
fatter. 

When it became apparent—and what a de- 
lightful moment that was—that radio and 
television were willing to give us generous 
coverage, it was necessary that certain sums 
be expended for slides, signs, etc. To raise 
these monies, small as they were, the annual 
Food and Rummage Sale came into being. 
This is strictly a staff affair. For two days in 
February everything under the sun, from re- 
ducing suits to pickles, is sold. All items are 
donated, and in a painless and certainly a 
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store window in San Francisco 


A downtown 
houses a library display. 


hilarious way a couple of hundred dollars is 
raised. We keep our expenditures to the low- 
est possible figure, and turn over the rest to 
the Staff Association. Last year the Staff As- 
sociation used the money to entertain dele- 
gates and members of the American Library 
Association at the open house in the Main 
Library. 

We start preparations for Library Week 
three months in advance. Some years ago we 
established a standing committee of thirty 
to manipulate the complicated mechanism of 
Library Week, with the public relations di- 
rector acting as general chairman. Each mem- 
ber of the committee is responsible for one, 
sometimes two, facets of the operation. One, 
for example, is in charge of radio and tele- 
vision, another of the press, another of church 
groups, another of store windows, another of 
racial or national groups, another of children’s 
activities. Each committee member usually has 
two to five members of the staff as helpers. 
Meetings are held, each member reports, final- 
ly the week arrives, and the program evolves. 

Library Week has been a wonderful way of 
making friends for the library and getting 
people interested in our needs, For the past 
five years one of these friends has been the 
local office of one of the great national utili- 
ties companies. This office has supplied us 
with several hundred posters, designed by its 
own artist, to distribute for Library Week. 
This is but one of the many generous gestures 


made by the people of the city. 

During the year we play catch-as-catch-can 
with radio and television. We take advantage 
of every opportunity for a guest appearance, 
an interview, or a spot news break. But during 
Library Week we receive 100 per cent coopera- 
tion from everyone in both media, from man- 
agement to performers. 

The four large dailies and the neighbor- 
hood and foreign language papers are most 
liberal with space throughout the year, and the 
monthly magazines and hotel guides publish 
information on our exhibits and events. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 

Our Friends of the Library group holds 
meetings some five times a year. Interest in 
the movement has grown to such an extent that 
less than a month ago a meeting with a re- 
ception following had to move from the Main 
Library to the Museum of Modern Art to 
house the five hundred Friends who attended. 
For these meetings, the public relations di- 
rector of the library sends out the invitations, 
sets up the meeting and reception rooms, ar- 
ranges for sandwiches and refreshments (this 
from Friends funds), arranges the flowers, 
and provides hostesses. 

Public Relations is an absorbing job. Even 
with an expense account and a staff it would 
still be an absorbing job. But on a fundless 
basis, and with a staff consisting of two strong 
page boys (they have to be strong to help in- 
stall the exhibits) it becomes downright chal- 
lenging. 

Calls come in on your so-called time off; 
tours are requested by groups which can only 
visit the library in the evening (we even 
opened the library to groups of children from 
the peninsula on Sunday, the only day possible 
for these youngsters to view a fine exhibit we 
had set up); church groups wish talks on 
Sunday evenings; clubs meet on city holidays 
and wish library participation. What happens? 
The public relations director cancels any plans 
she may have had, and not only attends, but 
attends with enthusiasm. 

A nursing school would like a little help in 
organizing its library; a home for the aged 
needs assistance in weeding its shelves in the 
library; a firm wishes a book evaluated before 
it purchases the several hundred copies the 
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publisher wishes to sell. These are all part 
of selling the library. 

Not long ago a routine call came in for 
reading matter for a newly-organized group. 
This group was housed in another county, far 
into the country. The project was part of a 
new plan to rehabilitate single men to whom 
life had become a burden. Many were ill- 
nourished, but all had a desire to become ac- 
tive members of society. 

The need for reading matter was all too 
apparent, but | think the thing that impressed 
me most was how loud a bird’s chirp in the 
stillness of the morning would sound to these 
men who were used to the disorganized noisy 
bustle of city streets, and how very long the 
nights would be without the succor of a book. 
Upon returning to the library I sent out a call 
to members of the staff for paperbacks or any- 
thing else, explaining the need—especially for 
adventure, mysteries, and westerns. The re- 


sponse was tremendous, so much so that in a 
few months the shelves of the center were 
bulging. Social workers still speak of the good 
it did for these men at a time of crisis in their 
lives. This was an effortless project that was a 
source of great personal satisfaction. 

Since that August 15, 1950, I have enjoyed 
many luncheons (at my own expense), met 
hundreds of visitors and important people, but 
at this writing I have not sipped a single 
leisurely martini in the course of my duties, 
nor have I become especially breezy. If my 
efforts to sell the public library have been at 
all successful it is due in no small part to the 
understanding and enthusiasm of the city li- 
brarian, who has at all times given me the 
“go” sign. The responsiveness of the people 
of San Francisco and the wholehearted coop- 
eration of our entire staff have lightened the 
journey of this still fundless Public Relations 
Director. eee 
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The Resources and Technical Services Division: 
program and activities 


by F. Bernice Field 





THE RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES Dt- 
VISION of the American Library Association, 
which was established on January 1, 1957, is, 
according to its tentative bylaws, responsible 
for activities “related to the acquisition, iden- 
tification, cataloging, classification, and pres- 
ervation of library materials in all types of 
institutions and to the development and co- 
ordination of the country’s library resources.” 
Centralized in this one organization are the 
functions formerly carried out by the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification, the 
Serials Round Ta- 
ble, the Board on 
Acquisition of Li- 
brary Materials, 
and those of vari- 
ous ALA commit- 
tees, such as book- 
binding, copying 
methods, _govern- 
ment publications, 
resources, and tech- 
nical services in 
school libraries. 
The division, now in its third year of ex- 
istence, has a membership of nearly forty-six 
hundred, many of whom are participating 





Miss Field, head of the cataloging department 
in the Yale University Library, is president of 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion. This is one of a series of articles on the 
work of ALA units. Theodore Waller's “The 
International Relations Program of the Ameri- 
can Library Association” was published in 
the January issue, John R. Rowe’s “Working 
Toward Improved Exhibits” in March, and 
an article by Myrl Ricking on the recruiting 
program is scheduled for June. 


actively in the division’s program through 
membership on committees or in working 
groups of the four sections—Acquisitions, 
Cataloging and Classification, Copying Meth- 
ods, and Serials. To the sections has been 
assigned the responsibility for many of the 
major parts of the division’s program. The 
division itself acts as a coordinating agency 
for the sections and functions in areas not in- 
cluded in their scope or covering all of them. 

In the wide variety of activities carried on 
within the division there is discernible an 
emphasis on three types of projects—publish- 
ing, the establishment of standards and stand- 
ardized procedures, and the investigation of 
areas which need study and research, al- 
though, as the following outline of the pro- 
grams of the division and its sections will 
show, these by no means encompass all the 


interests of RTSD. 


DIVISION-WIDE ACTIVITIES 

Publishing Activities 

Division-wide the most important activity 
of RTSD is the publication of Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services. The only 
periodical devoted exclusively to the field of 
technical services, it has, under the able edi- 
torship of Esther J. Piercy, maintained high 
standards of professional publishing. To in- 
sure that each phase of technical services will 
have adequate coverage in the journal, the 
Editorial Board includes assistant editors for 
each of the four sections of the division, who 
are responsible for soliciting articles and in- 
formation related to their particular field of 
interest. With the amount of worth-while ma- 
terial available for publication exceeding the 
capacity of the journal, the RTSD Board of 
Directors is seeking ways and means to ex- 
pand the size or the number of issues of Li- 
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brary Resources and Technical Services. 

Also in the field of publishing the division 
has a Publications Committee which is en- 
gaged in making a survey of publications in 
the areas of RTSD interest. The purpose of 
the survey is to list the titles in each aspect 
of the field which cover the topic best, the list 
to be used both in assessing the value of and 
the need for manuscripts referred to the com- 
mittee and in encouraging the production of 
publications in areas which are not covered. 
The committee expects to complete the survey 
this spring, and plans are being formulated to 
publish it. 


Library Resources 

Two division committees are devoting their 
energies to the coordination of library re- 
sources and information 
about them. 

The Interlibrary Cooperation Committee, 
which was established in 1957 at the request 
of a group of librarians interested in the 
problems of interinstitutional organization 
particularly as they relate to the building of 
library resources, is concentrating on compil- 


dissemination of 


ing and publishing information about activi- 
ties in this area. Progress in Interlibrary 
Cooperation, a new feature of the ALA Bulle- 
tin which began in the July-August 1958 is- 
sue, is the work of this committee. 

The Resources Committee is devoting its 
attention to two areas: the publication of the 
National Union Catalog and the development 
of a clearinghouse for micropublishing proj- 
ects. Its Subcommittee on the National Union 
Catalog, working with the Library of Con- 
gress, has completed plans for publication of 
the National Union Catalog for the years 
1952-55 and is studying the problem of a 
subject index to the Union Catalog. The Sub- 
committee on Micropublishing Projects, es- 
tablished in San Francisco last summer, will 
serve as a coordinating body to which pub- 
lishers who wish to inaugurate micropublish- 
ing projects may turn for advice and from 
which librarians may seek an evaluation of 
proposed projects which they are considering 


purchasing. 


Regional and Centralized Processing 


With the rapidly growing interest in re- 
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gional processing throughout the country on 
the part of those who are developing pro- 
grams under the Library Services Act, the 
division receives more and more requests for 
information about this aspect of technical 
services, which may be defined as uniform 
processing for a group of separately admin- 
istered libraries. In an effort to satisfy these 
demands the Regional Processing Committee 
has launched an investigation into the location 
and number of regional processing centers. 
This will be followed by a study of selected 
centers in order to obtain information for 
developing a manual of procedures that will 
help toward standardizing processes in this 
field. 

A related area, centralized processing in 
school library systems, is being studied by the 
School Library Technical Services Committee. 
Their goal is also a manual which will serve 
as a guide for setting up of systems of cen- 
tralized processing. 


Bookbinding Committee 


The Bookbinding Committee, through its 
Subcommittees on the Paperback Book and 
the Physical Book, is studying the physical 
makeup of books as it affects their conserva- 
tion. This committee has also been cooperat- 
ing with the Library Binding Institute in 
clarifying standards for library binding and 
has plans for a revision of the Library Bind- 
ing Manual which was published by ALA in 
1951. 

SECTION ACTIVITIES 


In addition to these division-wide activities, 
the four sections have flourishing programs in 
the fields of their particular interests. 


Acquisitions Section 


The Acquisitions Section is not only con- 
tinuing many of the activities of the Board 
on Acquisition of Library Materials but also 
is rapidly developing new areas in the field of 
its responsibilities. Committees of this section 
are working on the problems of the collection 
and preservation of locally produced mate- 
rials, a standard order form, the establish- 
ment of cost indexes for books and periodicals 
in the major publishing countries, the re- 
printing of needed titles, developing a means 
of circulating desiderata lists of American 
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libraries among foreign booksellers. 

A major accomplishment this year is the 
completion and publication by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Long-Term Periodical Sybscrip- 
tions, established by the Acquisitions and 
Serials Sections, of the List of Periodicals 
Available on Long Term Subscriptions, a list 
of 800 titles published in the United States 
which are available at cheaper rates when 
ordered for periods longer than one year. To 
furnish arguments for librarians in institu- 
tions reluctant to permit subscriptions on this 
basis, the committee also sponsored an article 
by James W. Barry, one of its members, out- 
lining the advantages of long-term subscrip- 
tions, which appeared in the Winter 1959 
issue of Library Resources and Technical 
Services. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


The program of the Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section deals largely with establish- 
ing standards, developing codes of practice, 
and seeking new and better methods of con- 
trolling the flood of publications which tends 
to overwhelm libraries. 

One of the most promising developments in 
this field in the past year has been the Cata- 
loging in Source program, which has been 
financed by the Council on Library Resources 
and carried out by the Library of Congress, 
with the Cataloging Policy and Research 
Committee of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section serving as an advisory group. 
The aim is to have books published with full 
Library of Congress cataloging information 
printed in them. This Winter, in order to test 
the feasibility of this idea, the Library of 
Congress has cataloged 1000 titles prior to 
publication; and a survey of consumer re- 
action to the program has been made by a 
team of five surveyors, who have visited se- 
lected libraries to learn what changes Cata- 
loging in Source is likely to make in their 
procedures and what savings can be derived. 
Should this program prove practicable and 
worth while to carry on, great strides will 
have been made not only in standardizing 
cataloging entries but also in making possible 
a uniform listing of publications in biblio- 
graphical tools and review journals. 

Basic to this and to other cooperative ef- 


forts in cataloging are catalog codes, and in 
this area the efforts of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section are never ceasing. 

Taking the lead in this work is the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, which with its sub- 
committees comprises 64 persons from all 
types of libraries. The principles embodied 
in the draft revisions developed since the ap- 
pointment of Seymour Lubetzky in 1956 as 
editor of the new code were discussed by 
nearly two hundred enthusiastic catalogers at 
the Institute on Cataloging Code Revision at 
Stanford University last July; and, as each 
new section of the draft revision appears, it 
is considered by the full committee at the 
ALA Annual Conference and Midwinter 
Meeting. 

At the invitation of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section has appointed 
Wyllis E. Wright, chairman of the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, and Seymour Lu- 
betzky to represent the United States at the 
Planning Conference of the IFLA Working 
Group for the Coordination of Cataloging 
Principles, which will be held in London in 
July of this year for the purpose of planning 
an international conference on cataloging 
rules in 1961. With a number of countries in 
the process of revising their rules along simi- 
lar lines, an international conference may 
bring about agreement to an extent not 
hitherto thought possible. The Planning Con- 
ference is being subsidized by the Council on 
Library Resources in the interest of further- 
ing such international agreement. 

The Descriptive Cataloging and the Near 
Eastern Materials committees have completed 
work on an Arabic transliteration table and 
expect to finish one for the Persian language 
this year, also. The Classification Committee 
has continued its efforts, begun last year, to 
obtain copies of special classification schemes 
for deposit in the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Loan Collection of classification schemes 
at Western Reserve University. In addition. 
the chairman of this committee has founded a 
Classification Research Study Group, which 
already has fifty members. 

The Committee on Cooperation with Latin 
American Catalogers and Classifiers is inter- 
ested in the standardization of cataloging 
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procedures in Latin American countries and, 
with this in mind, is making a survey of Latin 
American libraries to assemble information 
about current library policy and existing 
cataloging practices. The inquiry will cover 
at least three libraries (national, national uni- 
versity, large municipal and/or special) in 
each of the following countries: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Ven- 
ezuela. From the information obtained the 
committee plans to develop a guide to cata- 
loging tools and practices used in these li- 
braries. 


Serials Section 


Because the problems of serials necessarily 
involve other groups of the division, the Seri- 
als Section has been concentrating more on 
cooperative activities and conference pro- 
grams of interest to serials librarians than on 
primary projects of its own. It has this year, 
however, appointed a Serials Policy and Re- 
search Committee to study areas which need 
exploration and action, and we may begin to 
look for more activity in the serials field. 


Copying Methods Section 


The newest of the RTSD sections, the 
Copying Methods Section, which is an out- 
growth of the ALA Copying Methods Com- 
mittee, is developing an active program in an 
area which is highly important to technical 
services librarians. Its New Copying Methods 
Committee is continually studying and report- 
ing on new methods and is currently compil- 
ing a directory of institutional photoduplica- 
tion services in the United States. The section 
is also official sponsor for the ALA of the 
American Standards Association Committee 
PH5 on Photographic Reproduction of Docu- 
ments. 

Although the division is still in its infancy, 
it is growing steadily in the number of mem- 
bers and the scope of its activities. The cen- 
tralization in one division of groups whose 
interests are closely related has made techni- 
cal services librarians, whatever their areas of 
specialization, conscious of the problems in 
the entire field and will, we confidently be- 
lieve, help them to find solutions to their 
mutual problems. eee 
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Once again 
The Book of 
Popular Science 
is on target! 


Now available—a fascinating illustrated booklet 
to help you make fullest use of The Book of Popular 
Science when teaching about lunar exploration. 


Always, The Book of Popular Science has laid great stress 

on astronomical physics and on man’s persistent dream to 
reach out, to learn about, to explore the realms beyond his 

own earth. To aid you i interpreting this vital subject, 

a copy of TO THE MOON AND BEYOND is yours with your 
new set of this unique science library. 


This illustrated booklet describes the moon itself, discusses 
the moon shoot and our plans thereafter. Always, 

TO THE MOON AND BEYOND 1s specifically keyed 

to the wealth of up-to-date material in The Book of 
Popular Science. \t is the same kind of invaluable teaching 
aid that Planning and Organizing Science Programs in 

The Elementary School is (© THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
With man’s latest and greatest leap into 

the mysteries of space, The Book of 

Popular Science becomes, more than 

ever before, the indispensable 

science teaching tool. 

10 VOLUMES * 4,294 PAGES 

4,360 ILLUSTRATIONS 

The ONLY general 

purpose science reference 

work. 





The Book of Popular Science 
Published by The Grolier Society inc. 
international Headquarters: 676 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 
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For public library planners 


Plans for Six 
Public Library Buildings 


Published this month as PuBLic Lisrary REPorTER No. 8, this useful new book presents 
the seasoned and practical comments of architects and librarians on the designs, special 
problems and general planning of six new public library buildings. Representing a wide 
range of size and locale, the buildings are illustrated with floor-plans and such basic 
specifications as size of collection housed, population served, seating capacity, total square 
footage and cost per square foot. The book is a report on the meetings on public library 
architecture held at the 1958 A.L.A. Annual Conference under the auspices of the Library 
Administration Division of A.L.A. Every librarian with immediate or long-range building 
plans will welcome the practical background which it provides. 72 pages, paper, $2.25 


For convenience and economy 


The Standing Order Plan 


A few titles in this series have appeared each year since it began in 1954, under the Public 
Library Association of A.L.A. Each brings together information gathered from public 
libraries on a subject of practical and widespread interest to all. Don’t you wish you'd 
had the professional help each of these books offers—the day it was published? With a 
PL Standing Order you could have . . . and at a ten per cent discount from the net prices 


shown below, postage prepaid. 


The American Library Association is now accepting new Standing Orders for the 
Pusiic Liprary REPORTER. Yours may begin with No. 8 described above . . . or with any 
of the titles listed below. Why not take care of it today? 


| No. 1. Public Library Use of Paper- (] No. 2. TV—How Public Libraries 
bound Books. $1.75 Use It. $1.75 

[] No. 3. Friends of Public Libraries: [] No. 4. Book Selection: Proceedings 
How They Work. $1.75 of a Work Conference. $2.50 
[-] No. 5. Cooperative Practices among [-] No. 6. Contracts and Agreements for 
Public Libraries. $2.25 Public Library Services. 

$2.75 

[| No. 7. Bookmobile Service Today. 

$1.75 
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MORE-BOOKS 
-THAN-SPACE 
PROBLEM? 


Hamilton COMPO stacks 
double book capacity 
in present space 






COMPO stack’s exclusive drawer-type 


Hamilton . . . single source 


sliding shelves hold twice as many books for complete library stacks 


— yet every book is in easy reach Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 
. , . brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
Fingertip pressure slides shelves and magazine racks plus special cus- 
tom built units. Write today for free 

out for instant accessibility from front, ~nanitthieesnacaceo telecast hana 


brary storage problem. 


sides or open range ends. 
COMPO stack’s vertical shelf adjustments 


accommodate many different book sizes. 








WORLD LEADER IN PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Schedule of open meetings Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959 
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78TH ANNUAL ALA CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 21-27, 


1959 


Tentative program 
Compiled and Edited by Cora M. Beatty, Chief, 


Conference Program Arrangements 


CONFERENCE THEME: THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


June 20-21 


Sponsored by the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, a section of the Public Library 
Association 

President, Mrs. Merlin Moore, 1807 Battery St., 
Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, 3523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, Ind. 

Institute Chairmen: Mrs. Glenn Balch, 1114 
Houston Rd., Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. Aaron 
Margulis, 1664 Cerro Gordo, Santa Fe, N.M. 

Registration fee, $12.00 including dinner. Ad- 
vance registration to Eleanor Ferguson, ALA 
headquarters, before June 5. 

Theme: The Library—A Tool to Build a Better 
World 


Saturday, June 20, 9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 


Registration, 9:00-10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Aaron Margulis 

The Library—A Tool to Build a Better America— 
David H. Clift, executive director, ALA 

Librarians and Trustees—Partners in Progress 
to Build a Better Community—A panel dis- 
cussion. 

Panel members—Bernard W. Van Horne, presi- 
dent, Library Association of Portland, Ore., 
and others to be announced. 


Saturday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Alan N. Schneider, first vice presi- 
dent, AALT 

Round table discussions on Trustee Responsi- 
bilities for Policy, Finance, Relations with 
Governmental Bodies, etc. 


Saturday, June 20, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner meeting 
Presiding, Mrs. Glenn Balch 
The Library—A Tool to Build a Better World— 
Jack Dalton, director, ALA International Rela- 
tions Office 





Sunday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, treasurer, AALT 

Problems of the American Public Library— 
group discussion 

Leader: Mrs. Raymond Allen, 
Angeles Public Library 

Presiding, Mrs. Ruth Berg, secretary, AALT 

Trustee Associations—Tools to Solve Problems— 


Mrs. Merlin Moore, president, AALT 


Los 


trustee, 


Sunday, June 21, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Raymond Young, trustee, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 
Panorama of State Trustee Association Activi- 
ties—by state associations to be announced 


RARE BOOK CONFERENCE 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
June 18-20 
Sponsored by ACRL Rare Books Section 
Chairman, J. Terry Bender, Stanford University 
Library, Stanford, Calif.; secretary, John C. 
Wyllie, University of Virginia Library, Char- 
lottesville 
Registration fee, $30.00 with board and lodging; 
$25.00 without. Send advance registration to 
William H. Runge, Alderman Library, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Thursday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 
Registration, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 
Chairman, Richard Archer 


Rare Book Handbook 
6:00 p.m. 
Dinner meeting at Colonnade Club 


Speaker—to be announced 


Friday, June 19, 9:00 a.m. 


Chairman, to be announced 
Financial Problems—appraisals, insurance, tax 
exemptions 
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Civil War Collecting—a panel discussion 

Cataloging and Classifying, files, bindings, fine 
printing, pornography, respect du fonds—a 
panel discussion 


2:30 p.m. 
Promotion and Publishing, exhibits, keepsakes, 
etc.—a panel discussion 
Portraits, Prints, Broadsides, Clippings, Maps, 
Reprints, Coins, Stamps, Bookplates, Posters, 


Music— 


a panel discussion 


6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


Saturday, June 20, 9:00 a.m. 


Colonial Americana, History of Science, and 
Western Americana—a panel discussion 

Antiquarian Book Trade and Collection Houses 
—a panel discussion 


2:00 p.m. 
Tour to Monticello 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
McKeldin Library 
University of Maryland, College Park 
June 18-20 


Sponsored by the Library Administration Divi- 

sion Buildings and Equipment Section 

Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Marion Bernice Wiese. 
School Libraries, Baltimore Department of 
Education, Baltimore 

Registration fee, $36, including room and board; 
26 payable in advance to Director of Insti- 
tute, University College, University of Mary- 
land, College Park 

Registration at Institute, June 18, 
p.M.; and June 19, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


4:30-5:30 


Thursday, June 18, 6:00 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Keith Doms 

Welcome—Howard Rovelstad, director, Univer- 
sity of Maryland Libraries, College Park 


Problems of Contemporary Planning—Paul 
Schweikher, dean, School of Architecture, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Social hour 
Tours of McKeldin Library 


Friday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 
General session 
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Presiding, Howard M. Rowe, librarian, Free 
Public Library, San Bernardino, Calif., and 
chairman, Equipment Committee 

Equipment Layout Plans and Library Interiors 
—Martin Van Buren, interior planning con- 
sultant, Charlotte, N.C. 


Friday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 


Group meetings 
Circles of information—equipment centered 


Friday, June 19, 8:00 pm. 
General session 
Presiding, Harold L. Roth, director, Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, N.J., and vice chairman, 
LAD Buildings and Equipment Section 
Lighting, Heating and Ventilating: 
Library Lighting—K. L. Williams, 
engineer, Atlantic Region, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Philadelphia 
Heating and Ventilating—Chester H. Hosmer, 
chief, Airconditioning, Ventilating, and 
Heating Section, Mechanical Electrical Di- 
vision, Government Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
Discussion 


regional 


Saturday, June 20, 9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Group meetings by type of library: 


I. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Presiding, Edwin T. Coman, Jr., librarian, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Riverside, and 
chairman, College and University Libraries 
Buildings Committee 

Preliminary plans for four college and university 
library buildings will be presented, including 
U. S. Air Force Academy Library, presented 
by Lt. Col. George V. Fagan, director 

Critic: Donald C. Davidson, librarian, 
Barbara College Library, University of Calli- 


Santa 
fornia 


Il. PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


9:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Raymond E. Williams, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, and chairman, Pub- 
lic Libraries Architecture Committee 

Moline, II1., Public Library—new central library 

Presentation—Mrs. Kathryn A. Devereaux, li- 
brarian, and architect to be announced 

Critic: Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
DC. 

Small municipal library plans—to be announced 
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2:00 p.m. 


Fairfax, 





Fairfax County Library, Va.—head- 
quarters building 

Presentation—Mary K. McCulloch, director, and 
J. Russell Bailey, architect 

Critic: Walter H. Kaiser, 
County Library, Detroit 

Freeport, ll, Public Library 
and remodeling 

Presentation—John F. McAvin, Jr., librarian 

Critic: Charles M. Mohrhardt, associate director, 


Public Library, Detroit 


librarian, Wayne 


‘major addition 


Il. SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


9:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Audrey Newman, state school library 
supervisor, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Two groups to analyze and discuss school library 
plans, elementary, secondary, and K-12 

Panel Discussion 

Panel members: Jackson P. Ketcham, Tyler, 
Ketcham and Myers, architects, Baltimore; 
Dennis W. Madden, Walton and Madden, 
architects, Mount Rainier, Md.; school ad- 
ministrators and school library supervisors— 
to be announced 


2:00 p.m. 


Group A 


Presiding—to be announced 
Specification Writing for School Librarians— 
Dr. Sol Levin, assistant superintendent for 


business affairs, Ramapo Central School Dis- 
trict No. 2, Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Consultant—to be announced 

Discussion and work period 

Group B 

Presiding—to be announced 

Remodeling School Libraries, Elementary and 
Secondary 

Consultant: Elizabeth Hodges, supervisor, School 
Libraries, Baltimore County Board of Edu- 
cation, Towson, Md. 


4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Margaret Rutherford, supervisor, 
School Libraries, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 

Small groups to examine and discuss additional 
plans on exhibit 

Consultants: Members of the Planning School 
Library Quarters Committee 

June 20, 8:00 


Saturday, p.m. 


General session 


Presiding, Marion Bernice Wiese 

Getting the Most for Your Money, a panel dis- 
cussion 

Panel leader: Charles M. Mohrhardt 

Panel members: Leon Chatelain, Jr., architect, 
Washington, D.C.; Harold Horowitz, Building 
Research Institute, National Academy of Sci- 
ence, Washington, D.C.; Ralph A. Ulveling, 
director, Public Library, Detroit 


ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE INSTITUTE 


Shoreham Hotel 


June 20-21 


Sponsored by the Young Adult Services Division 

Chairman; Grace P. Slocum, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, chairman, YASD Publishers’ Re- 
lations Committee 

Registration fee of $12.00 includes ticket for 
dinner on June 20. Write for advance reg- 
istration forms to Mildred L. Batchelder, 
YASD, ALA headquarters. 


Saturday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


Registration 
Registrants will receive a packet of materials 


Saturday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 
Chairman, Grace P. Slocum 
Theme: What are Young Adults Interested In 
and Is This Reflected in Their Reading? 
Speaker—to be announced. 


Saturday, June 20, 3:30 p.m. 
Chairman, Mrs. Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Forum: Four Young Adult Librarians report on 
ten adult novels which are top favorites with 
Young Adults today and why 


Saturday, June 20, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Editors and authors special guests at each table 

Theme: What Are Young Adults Interested In 
and Is This Reflected in Their Reading? 

Speaker—to be announced 


Sunday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Discussion groups on Special Areas of Young 
Adult Reading 

What Material Is Available, and Its Effective- 
ness with Young Adults 

Reports from eight or ten discussion groups will 
be synthesized, edited, and sent as part of the 
report of the Institute to each registrant 
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CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, June 22, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Official Welcome 

Introduction of Local Committee 

Address—Bennett Cerf, president, 
House, Inc., New York 

Presentation of Trustees Citations—Mrs. Emily 
M. Danton, chairman, PLA Jury on Citation 
of Trustees 


Random 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, June 23, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

World of Children’s Books 

Address—speaker to be announced 

Presentation of Dutton Macrae and Grolier 
Awards 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 
Address—Catherine Drinker Bowen, author 
Presentation of the Lippincott Award 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, June 25, 9:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Address—speaker to be announced 

Work of the National Book Committee—Whit- 
ney N. Seymour, chairman 

Presentation of Dewey Award 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, June 26, 7:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Tickets, $6.75 including gratuities, at ALA Cen- 
tral Ticket Desk through June 24 

Seats will be available for the program at 
8:45 p.m. for those not attending the dinner 

Address—Arthur S. Flemming, secretary, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Inaugural address—Benjamin E. Powell 
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ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
and 
Wednesday, June 24, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Approval of Council Minutes 

Report of the President—Mr. Greenaway 

Report of the Executive Director—David H. 
Clift 

Committee on Council Membership—Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman 

Council Committee on Revision of Bylaw, Article 
VI, Section 2(b)—Walter H. Kaiser, chair- 
man 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Benjamin 
A. Custer, chairman 

Awards Committee—Wyman W. Parker 

Apportionment Committee—Carolyn I. White- 
nack, chairman 

Committee on Organization—Robert W. Sever- 
ance, chairman 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 

Council Committee on National Library Week— 
Emerson Greenaway 

NEA-AASL Affiliation Proposal—Mrs. Lillian L. 
Batchelor, chairman, AASL Committee 


Note: The Council and Executive Board will 
meet on Monday, June 22, at 8:30 a.m. By di- 
rection of Council, this is an informational meet- 


ing. 
ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
Friday, June 26, 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Announcement of ALA Awards 

NEA-ALA Joint Committee report—Mary V. 
Gaver, chairman-elect 

Committee on Accreditation 
Asheim, chairman 

LAD Federal Relations Committee report—Roger 
H. McDonough, chairman 

Council Committee on Revision of Bylaw, Arti- 
cle VI, Section 2(b)—Walter H. Kaiser, chair- 
man 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Benjamin 
A. Custer, chairman 

Exhibits Round Table report—John R. Rowe, 
chairman 

Resolutions Committee report—Paul Howard, 
chairman 

Election Committee report—William S. Buding- 
ton, chairman 

Introduction of new officers and councilors 


report—Lester 
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PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, COMMITTEES, AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER GROUPS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Hannis S. Smith, Library Division, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn.; executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, 
ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

Division activities—reports from committees 

President’s report—Hannis S. Smith 

Library-Community Project, 1955-59, a special 
report 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Introduction of new officers 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 

Joint meeting with Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, Audio-Visual Committee, 
Public Library Association, Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table, and Young Adult 
Services Division 

Helping Readers Who Present Special Problems, 
a panel discussion 

Panel members: Clara Lucioli, Hospital and 
Institutions Department, Public Library, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, Work with 
Adults, Public Library, Brooklyn; and others 
to be announced 

Discussion and demonstration of equipment 


INSTITUTE ON 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO AGING POPULATION 


22-26 


June 


Cosponsored by the Office for Adult Education 

Advance registration required before May 15 to 
Eleanor Phinney, ALA headquarters 

Chairman, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, Free Li- 
brary, Madison, Wis., and chairman, ASD Li- 
brary Service to Aging Population Committee 


Monday, June 22, 8:00 a.m. 
Aging as it Affects the Individual and Society 
Presiding, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear 
Welcome—Hon. Bertha S. Adkins, under secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker—Ollie T. Randall, vice chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:00 a.m. 


Employment, Retirement, and Budgeting in the 
Later Years 


Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Donnell 


Library Center, New York Public Library, and 
chairman, Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 

Panel discussion 

Panel members: Seymour L. Wolfbein, Division 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C.; 
Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York; and one other to be 
announced 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:00 a.m. 


Health and Housing Problems in the Later 
Years 

Presiding, Mrs. Winifred E. Stone, National 
Committee on the Aging Library, New York 

Speakers—to be announced 


Thursday, June 25, 8:00 a.m. 

Aging successfully 

Presiding, Margaret Fulmer, Public Library, 
Whittier, Calif., and ASD vice president and 
president-elect 

Panel discussion 

Panel members: Charles Odell, director, Retired 
Workers Department, United Auto Workers of 
America, Detroit; Mrs. Dorothy L. Phillips, 
Adult Services, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, N.Y.; and one other to be 
announced 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 
The Task Ahead—The Library’s Role 
Presiding, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear 
Panel discussion by observer librarians 
Moderator: Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Service to 
Trade Unions, New York Public Library, Don- 
nell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd St., New 
York 


Thursday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 

Tour of headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, 815 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Department heads will talk briefly of their work, 
and a film will be shown 

Business meeting of the Joint Committee will 
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follow the tour at 4:00 p.m. at AFL-CIO head- 
quarters 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
(Section of the Public Library Association) 
President, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 1807 Battery 
St. S.E., Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, 

Ind. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 
Membership business meeting 
Reports of committees 
Installation of incoming president 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Monday, June 22, 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Alan N. Schneider, chairman 

Reports of Action, Membership, and Workshop 
Committees 

Reports from state delegates 

Discussion 


Monday, June 22, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
For AALT Officers, Assembly Delegates, Alter- 


nates, and official observers only 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Elenora C. Alexander, Library Serv- 
ices, Houston Independent School District, 
Houston; executive secretary, Eleanor EF. 
Ahlers, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Reception and Tea 

Tickets, $1.50. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 10, to Blanche Helm, 6 E. Nel- 
son Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


Thursday, June 25, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Elenora C. Alexander 
Business meeting 
Strengthening School 

National 
posium 
Moderator—John G. Lorenz, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 


Libraries Through the 
Defense Education Act—a _ sym- 


Speakers: 


Science—Paul E. Blackwood, Specialist, Ele- 
mentary Education, Instruction, Organiza- 
tion, and Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education 
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Foreign Languages—Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Specialist, Foreign Languages, U. S. Office 
of Education 

Mathematics—Daniel W. Snader, Specialist in 
Secondary School Mathematics, U. S. Office 
of Education 

Guidance—Frank L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance 
and Student Personnel Section, U. S. Office 
of Education 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 

State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.50. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 10, to Blanche Helm, 6 E. 
Nelson Ave., Alexandria, Va. 

Presiding, Mary K. Eakin, chairman, State As- 
sembly Planning Committee; and Mary V. 
Gaver, chairman, Standards Committee 

Implementation of the New Standards for School 
Libraries 
Philosophy, Framework, and Highlights of 

the New Standards—Frances Henne, co- 
chairman, Revision of the 1945 Standards 
Committee 

Representing the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA—Doris 
Holmes, Professor of Education, Queens 
College, Flushing, N.Y. 

Representing the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA—Robert M. 
Amsden, Principal, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, N.J. 

Representing the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA—Robert M. Isenberg, Assist- 
ant Director, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA 

Discussion and summary 

Roll call of State Assembly 

Meeting of State Assembly representatives 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 

President, S. Janice Kee, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison; secretary, Jean- 
nette Johnson, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing; executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, S. Janice Kee 

How Can State Libraries Cooperate with Other 
State Departments—speakers to be announced 

Business meeting 


Thursday, June 25, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon for members of Congress 
Cosponsored by ASL and Library Administration 
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Division’s Governmental Relations Section 
Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, ALA president 
By invitation only. Invitations will be issued by 

presidents of state library associations and 

heads of state library extension agencies 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 

Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y.; secretary, Louis 
Shores, Library School, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Mr. ALA, Carl Hastings Milam—Mrs. Emily 
Miller Danton, Birmingham 
Josephine Adams Rathbone—Wayne Shirley 


My Favorite Library School Teachers—Louis 
Shores 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
President, Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State 


University Library, Columbus; executive secre- 
tary, Richard B. Harwell, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
Program—to be announced 
Business meeting 


Subject Specialists Section 
Chairman, Carson W. Bennett, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute Library, Terre Haute, Ind.; secre- 
tary, Frank N. Jones, Peabody Institute Li- 
brary, Baltimore 


Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 
Address Bonn, and Tech- 
nology Division, New York Public Library 
Business meeting 


George S. Science 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Carl W. Hintz, University of Oregon 
Library, Eugene; secretary, Edith Scott, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Library, Norman 

Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Carl W. Hintz 

The Professional Association and Sound Man- 
agement 
Philosophical Concepts of Professional Or- 

ganization—Frank A. Lundy, University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln 
The Professional Organization and Manage- 
ment—Ralph W. McComb, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 
Business meeting 





ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
President, Clara Lucioli, Public Library, Cleve- 
land; secretary, Martha Stovall, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital Library, Perry Point, 
Md.; executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, 
ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division, 
Audio-Visual Committee, Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table, Public Library As- 
sociation, and Young Adult Services Division 

For program see Adult Services Division 


Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Clara Lucioli 
Business meeting 
Thursday, June 25, 1:00-5:00 p.m. 
Tours to Nation.’ Library 


Clinical Center Library 
Tea will be served 


of Medicine and 


Friday, June 26, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 


Awards 
Speaker—to be announced 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 
President, Elizabeth Nesbitt, Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
executive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 
Membership business meeting 
Final nominations for Laura 

Award 
Announcement of Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship recipient 


Ingalls Wilder 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $7.50 including gratuities. Send reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Mrs. 
Maureen K. Steinecke, D. C. Public Library, 
499 Pennsylvania Ave N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Tickets may be called for at the Newbery 
Caldecott ticket table near ALA Central 
Ticket Desk after conference opens 
Presentation of the medals—Mrs. Carolyn W. 
Field, Free Library, Philadelphia, chairman, 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Commitee: 
Newbery Medal to Mrs. Elizabeth George 
Speare for The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
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Caldecott Medal to Barbara Cooney for her 
illustrations for Chanticleer and the Fox 


(Crowell) 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Theme: Re-evaluation of Children’s Books 
Part I. Discussion at tables of ten of children’s 
books published more than five years ago. 
Advance registration necessary for table 
assignment. Send request for registration 
form to CSD office, ALA headquarters, 
before June 10. After June 10 to Mildred 
L. Batchelder. Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington 8, D.C. (Hold for arrival 
June 18) 
Members of ten CSD committees will be 
discussion leaders. Books to be discussed 
are listed in Top of the News, May 1959. 
Part II. Panel discussion of issues involved in 
re-evaluation—Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
New York Public Library, and chairman, 
“Books Worth Their Keep” Committee; and 
members of the committee 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Unesco Panel 
Chairman, Verner W. Clapp, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Verner W. Clapp 

Report of ALA Representative to U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco—William S. Dix, 
Princeton University Library 

Report of work of the Cultural Relations Com- 
mittee of the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco—Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Con- 
gress 

Report of U. S. Representative in Unesco Ad- 
visory Committee for Bibliography—Ralph R. 
Shaw, School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

The Library—Bibliography Program of Unesco 
—E. N. Petersen, Libraries Division, Unesco 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Jane Wilson, Asia Foundation Li- 
brary, San Francisco; secretary, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, New York Public Library 


Sunday, June 21, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner of the Americas 
Jointly sponsored with the International Rela- 
tions Committee and the Library Administra- 
tion Division’s Public Relations Section 
Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, ALA president 
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Toastmaster, Verner W. Clapp, president, Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, 
DC. 

Free Circulation of Books in the Americas— 
Dr. José A. Mora, Secretary General, Organi- 
zation of American States, Washington, D.C. 

Tickets, $3.75. Send reservations with check or 
money order and self-addressed stamped re- 
turn envelope before May 25 to Robert F. 
Delaney, chief, Central European Branch, IBS, 
U. S. Information Agency, Room 2346, Health, 
Education, and Welfare Building, Washington 
25, DA. 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Membership business meeting 
Officer and committee reports 
Election of officers 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Sally Helfman, Donnell Library Cen- 
ter, New York Public Library, New York 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 
Breakfast meeting 
Barbara Burhans, 1806 Orchard St., Alexandria, 
Va., chairman-elect in charge of arrangements 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Katharine M. Stokes, Western Mich- 
igan University Library, Kalamazoo; execu- 
tive secretary, Hazel B. Timmerman, ALA 
headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Katharine M. Stokes 

Membership meeting 

Standards in Library Technology—Frederick J. 
Schlink, president, Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

President’s report—Katharine M. Stokes 

Reports of section chairmen: 
Buildings and Equipment—Keith Doms 
Financial Administration—Ralph H. Parker 
Governmental Relations—Louise F. Rees 
Library Organization and Management— 

Roger B. Francis 

Personnel Administration—William Chait 
Public Relations—Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte 

Report of Recruiting Committee—Myrl Ricking, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, chairman 

Report of Election Committee—Fritz Veit, Chi- 
cago Teachers College Library, Chicago, 
chairman 

Introduction of new officers 

Inauguration of incoming president 
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Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Marion Bernice Wiese, 
School Libraries, Baltimore Department of 
Education, Baltimore 


Monday, June 22, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Keith Doms 
Program and business meeting 
To Remodel or Not to Remodel 
Speakers: Harry N. Peterson, D. C. Public Li- 
brary, Washington; and J. Russell Bailey, 
architect, Orange, Va. 


Financial Administration Section 


Chairman, Ralph H. Parker, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia; secretary, Edward 
A. Wight, School of Librarianship, University 
of California, Berkeley 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph H. Parker 

Program and business meeting 

Purchasing of Library Materials at the State 
Level 

Speakers: C. L. Magnuson, State Supervisor of 
Purchases, Hartford, Conn.; and a state li- 
brarian to be announced 

Discussion 

Committee reports 


Governmental Relations Section 


Chairman, Louise F. Rees, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing; secretary, Louise A. Nixon, 
Nebraska Public Library Commission, Lincoln 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Louise F. Rees 
Program and business meeting 
What the Proposed Revision of the Copyright 
Act Means to Libraries, a panel discussion 
Moderator: L. Quincy Mumford, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Topics and Panel members: 
Background statement—Benjamin Kaplan, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Librarian’s Position in Relation to Fair 
Use—Edward G. Freehafer, New York Pub- 
lic Library 
Value and Use of the Copyright Notice by 
Librarians—speaker to be announced 
The Profession’s View Regarding the Require- 
ment of the Deposit Program—speaker to 
be announced 
Factors Influencing the Publishers’ Positions 
in Copyright Revision—Dan Lacy, Ameri- 


can Book Publishers, Inc., New York 


Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, and members of his staff will 
assist the panel in answering questions from 
the floor 

Report of the Federal Relations Committee— 

Roger H. McDonough, Division of State Li- 

brary, Archives and History, Department of 

Education, Trenton, N.J., chairman 

Other committee reports 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Chairman, Roger B. Francis, Public Library, 
South Bend, Ind.; secretary, Alta M. Parks, 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Roger B. Francis 
Program and business meeting 


Personnel Administration Section 


Chairman, William Chait, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton; sec- 
retary, Marjorie C. Donaldson, Public Library, 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, William Chait 

Program and business meeting 

The Librarian Trainee Program as an Aid to 
Recruiting (exemplified by the New York 
State Plan) 

Topics and speakers: 

History of the Plan—Harold W. Tucker, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 

Description of the Plan—Alan L. Heyneman, 
New York Public Library 

Results of the Plan—Harold S. Hacker, Ro- 
chester Public Library and Monroe County 
Library System, Rochester, N.Y. 

Gradual Retirement—Benefits to the Employee 
and Employer (summary of plan being de- 
veloped for the federal government)—James 
C. O’Brien, Career Executive Board, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Discussion 

Business 


Public Relations Section 
Chairman, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte, Public 
Library, Jacksonville, Fla.; secretary, Neal F. 
Austin, Public Library, High Point, N.C. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte 
Program and business meeting 
Public Relations in Government—L. Rohe Wal- 
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ter, special assistant (public relations) to 
Postmaster General, U. S. Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 

Business 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, William R. Holman, Public Library, 
San Antonio 


Monday, June 22, 12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $4.25 including gratuities. Reservations 
with check or money order to Wilmer H. 
Baatz, 5814 Amherst Ave., Springfield, Va. 
Make checks payable to Friends of the Li- 
brary of Springfield, Va. Tickets may also be 
obtained at the Friends of Libraries ticket 
table near ALA Central Ticket Desk after 
conference opens. 

Presiding, William R. Holman 

Two Writers’ Reasons for Writing Books—Dr. 
Harry A. and Bonaro W. Overstreet 

Discussion 


Recruiting Committee 
Chairman, Myr] Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Myrl Ricking 
The Counselor—Librarian Team in Recruiting, 
a panel discussion 
Panel members—to be announced 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
President, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Public 
Library, Detroit; executive secretary, Robert 
L. Gitler, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 


Membership business meeting 
Committee reports 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


One-day Symposium on “New Standards for Un- 
dergraduate Library Education” 

Cosponsored by American Association of School 
Librarians; Association of American Library 
Schools; Association of College and Research 
Libraries, Teacher Education Libraries Sec- 
tion; Library Administration Division, Per- 
sonnel Administration Section; and LED 
Teachers Section 

Presiding, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins 

Program Chairman, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 


New York Public Library, New York 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00-11:45 a.m. 
The New Undergraduate Standards in Relation to 
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the National Accrediting Agencies and State 
Department of Education—a panel discussion 

Moderator: Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 

Panel members: Mary V. Gaver, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; Nancy Jane Day, State 
Department of Education, Columbia, S.C.; 
Carolyn I. Whitenack, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Beta Phi Mu Award 


Tuesday, June 23, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $4.25. Reservations with check or money 
order and self-addressed stamped return en- 
velope before June 10, to John Lorenz, Reser- 
vations Chairman, LED Joint Luncheon, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Presiding, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins 

Theory and Philosophy of Accreditation—Wil- 
liam K. Selden, executive secretary, National 
Commission on Accrediting, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Implications of the New Standards for Graduate 
Library Schools, Library Personnel Officers, 
and Certifying Agencies—a panel discussion 

Moderator: Lester Asheim, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Panel members: Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Mary 
Leona Huber, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore; Irving A. Verschoor, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 


Teachers Section 
Chairman, Irving Lieberman, School of Librari- 
anship, University of Washington, Seattle; 
secretary, Margaret FE. Monroe, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
For program see Library Education Division 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Bylaws revision 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Charles Gallozzi, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; secretary, Mrs. Doris Whit- 
tier, Public Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 

Survey of Library Service to the Blind—Ralph 
R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Role of the American Foundation for the Blind 
in Library Service—M. Robert Barnett, Ex- 
ecutive Director, New York 

Discussion 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Lura G. Currier, State Library 
Commission, Jackson, Miss.; executive secre- 
tary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


W ednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 


How Can the Public Library Meet the Intel- 
lectual Challenge of the Times? 
Presiding—to be announced 
Speaker—to be announced 
Panel discussion 
Leader: Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 
To meet the intellectual challenge of the times 
Topics and panel members: 
We need public libraries—a civic leader 
We support public libraries—an appropriating 
official 
We work for public libraries—a library trus- 
tee 
Business meeting 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Program Chairman, Mariana J. Thurber, Special 
Services Division, TAGO, U. S. Department of 
the Army, Washington, D.C.; Section secre- 
tary, Elizabeth C. Fuller, Headquarters Li- 
brary, Tactical Air Command, Langley U. S. 
Air Force Base, Va. 


Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Developing the Mind of the Military Man 
Formal and Informal Education of Officer and 
Enlisted Man—Col. Robert W. Sylvester, 
Military Personnel Procurement Division, 


Office of the Adjutant General, Department 
of the Army, Washington, D.C. 

Role of Books and Libraries—speaker to be 
announced 

The World Scene: Military Personnel, In- 
formed Ambassadors—speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Role of Books and Libraries—Dr. Stefan A. 
Possony, Professor of International Politics, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 25, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Everett T. Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles; secretary, David 
R. Watkins, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; executive secretary, Cora M. 
Beatty, ALA headquarters. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Program chairman, Thomas S. Shaw, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Interlibrary Loans—a panel discussion 

Moderator: Foster M. Palmer, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Panel members: Legare H. B. Obear, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., and others to be 
announced 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Membership meeting 

Address—Louis B. Wright, director, 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 

Presentation of the Isadore Gilbert Mudge 
Award 

Presentation of the Oberly Memorial Award 

Introduction of new officers 

Remarks by incoming president—Katharine G. 
Harris, Public Library, Detroit 


Folger 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Government Publications as Reference Tools 
a panel discussion 

Moderator: to be announced 

Panel members: Lemuel Banks, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior Library; Paul Berry, 
Library of Congress; and others to be an- 
nounced 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Everett T. Moore 
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Reference Librarians and Editors of Reference 
Books—a panel discussion 

Moderator: to be announced 

Panel members: Theodore Waller, Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc., and Americana Corporation, New 
York: Charles J. Shaw, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York; John L. Nolan, Library of 


Congress; and others to be announced 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
President, F. Bernice Field, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, ALA _head- 


quarters 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with RTSD Cataloging and Clas- 
sification Section 
Presiding, F. Bernice Field 
Cataloging in Source: 
The Experiment from 
Library of Congress—C. 
Library of Congress 
The Experiment from the Viewpoint of the 
Publisher—Roy B. Eastin, U. S. Government 
Printing Office 
Consumer Reaction Survey—Virginia Drewry, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, F. Bernice Field 
Membership meeting 

Officer and committee reports 
Introduction of new officers 
Remarks by incoming president 


the Viewpoint of the 
Sumner Spalding, 


Acquisitions Section 
Chairman, Robert E. Kingery, Preparation Di- 
vision, New York Public Library; secretary, 
Stephen W. Ford, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Robert E. Kingery 

Program chairman, Robert D. Stevens, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Latin American Seminars—Marietta Daniels, Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

Public Law 480—Rutherford D. Rogers, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Farmington Plan Survey—Robert Vosper, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 


FOREIGN DESIDERATA PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Frank L. Schick, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m. 


Report of plans for publication of FDP lists in 
France, Italy, and Spain 

Speakers—Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, New York; and Albert Saifer, editor, 
TAAB 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Gertrude L. Oellrich, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; secretary, Wesley C. 
Simonton, Library School, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with RTSD 
For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 

Membership meeting 

Presiding, Gertrude L. Oellrich 

Officer and committee reports 

Award of Margaret Mann Citation 

Vote on proposal: Shall the Award’s restriction 
be removed, namely that “nominees for the 
Award must be members of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the ALA Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division”? 

Introduction of new officers 

Social hour, 5:30 p.m. 

Local chairman, Alpheus L. Walter, Card Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dutch treat refreshments 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, James E. Skipper, Michigan State 
University, Lansing; secretary, George A. 
Schwegmann, Jr., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Presiding, James E. Skipper 
What’s Wrong with Microforms?—-speaker to be 
announced 


Serials Section 


Chairman, Dorothy J. Comins, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Library, Detroit; secretary, James W. 
Barry, Jr., National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Presiding, Dorothy J. Comins 
Program—to be announced 
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STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, George M. Bailey, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Davis; secretary, Walter C. 
Allen, Dayton and Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library, Dayton 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Program meeting 

Leadership Training in the Staff Association— 
Robert M. Holmes, Jr., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
President, Pauline Winnick, Public Library, 
Boston; executive secretary, Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, ALA headquarters 


Sunday, June 21, 2:00 p.m.- 

Friday, June 26, 1:00 p.m. 
YASD World of Books show. Conference Pro- 
gram Director, Sara L. Siebert, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. Continuously during 


periods when ALA Exhibit area in the Shore- 
ham Hotel is open, consultants will be availa- 
ble on introduction of books through shows 
and fairs. Two 25-minute “shows” a day will 
demonstrate use of the show in introducing 
twelfth-grade students to the continuing value 
of public library services. Shows will be sched- 
uled Monday 4:30 and 5:J5 p.m. and Tues- 
day through Friday, 9:00 and 10:00 a.m. These 
and extra shows if demand warrants will be 
announced on placard at entrance to the 


YASD World of Books area. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership business meeting 
Publishers Relations Committee 
Book Bait Project evaluation 
Asia Project developments 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint program with Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 
eee 





Conference notes 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner 


THIs YEAR’Ss NEWBERY CALDECOTT DINNER 
sponsored by the Children’s Services Division 
will be in the attractive ballroom of the Sher- 
aton Park Hotel. It is scheduled for 8:30 P.M., 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959. The unusual hour 
has been arranged to allow ample time follow- 
ing the 4:30 p.m. General Session which will 
be of special interest to those who attend the 
dinner. All who attend the annual conference 
are invited to attend, and in this spacious set- 
ting everyone can be assured an unobstructed 
view of the medal awarding ceremony and of 
the speakers. 

Tickets are $7.50 including gratuities. Res- 
ervations accompanied by check or money 
order should be sent to the Newbery Calde- 
cott Dinner Reservations Chairman, Mrs. 
Maureen K. Steinecke, D. C. Public Library, 
499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 1, 
D.C. Those wishing to sit together should 
send a group reservation. Those attending 
their first ALA annual conference or their 


first Newbery Caldecott dinner are asked to 
so indicate. 

A cash bar will be set up in the Florentine 
Foyer at the entrance to the ballroom and 
cocktails will be served from 7:30 to 8:30 
P.M. to those who are attending the dinner. 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. 
Here conference attendants may obtain infor- 
mation on this income protection insurance, 
including its new benefit of optional hospital 
and surgical coverage for dependents. They 
may also secure facts about the new Senior 
ALA Hospital-Surgical Plan for retired or 
over age seventy ALA personal members and 
their spouses. 


Buildings and Equipment Booth 
Librarians and architects with building and 
equipment problems will wish to visit the 
buildings and equipment booth sponsored by 
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the Library Administration Division Section 
on Buildings and Equipment. 

Architectural drawings, pictures, and slides 
of public, school, college, university, and hos- 
pital libraries may be examined as well as 
interiors showing arrangement and equipment 
of various library departments. 

A consultant service will be maintained at 
the booth with librarians and architects on 
duty to advise on planning or remodeling. 


Conference Placement Service 


A simplified Contact Placement Clearing 
House will be available during the Washing- 
ton Conference to employers and to librarians 
interested in changing positions. An office 
will be provided 1) where employers may 
post notices of vacancies and leave messages 
for persons interested in vacancies, and 2) 
where librarians interested in changing posi- 
tions may see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices of 
their availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices 
of vacancies for posting on one side of a 5” x 
8” card or sheet. Each notice should include 
the name and location of the library, title of 
position open, the salary offered, the minimum 
requirements, the name of the person inter- 
viewing, his conference address and telephone 
number, and the days he will be at confer- 
ence. At least twenty duplicate copies of each 
notice should be furnished for distribution to 
interested individuals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5” x 8” 
card or sheet, name, permanent address, con- 
ference address and telephone number, days 
they will be at conference, a brief statement 
of their qualifications, types of positions they 
wish, location desired, and salary require- 
ment. At least twenty duplicate copies of the 
notice to be posted should be provided for 
distribution to interested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be 
for posting, either from employers or from 
those desiring to change positions. No no- 
tices will be posted unless the individual is 
attending the Washington Conference. An 
employer not at Washington may designate 
other members of his staff or another librar- 


accepted 
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ian to interview candidates provided that per- 
son knows that library, the details about the 
vacancy, and has agreed to interview inter- 
ested individuals. The hours the office will be 
open and its location will be announced in 
the official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activi- 
ties to posting notices, taking written mes- 
sages, and other routines. It will not suggest 
persons for positions, evaluate records or 
openings, accept records of vacancies or per- 
sons which are not to be posted, post notices 
which do not contain the basic information 
listed above, accept records for posting prior 
to the conference week, or do any follow-up 
after the conference. No placement notices 
will be posted on bulletin boards except those 
in this office. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, and Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
there will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk 
for the sale during the conference of tickets 
for all breakfast, luncheon, tea, and dinner 
meetings for which tickets will be sold in 
advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this ticket service 
by arranging for the sale through this central 
desk. The supply of tickets to be placed on 
sale, numbered consecutively and accompa- 
nied by full information, should be in the 
hands of Cora M. Beatty at the ALA Office, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago by May 25. 

Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 


1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, and 
ticket number should appear on the face of ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for handling, 
preferably about 3 x 2% inches. 

3. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale for each 
function must be numbered consecutively begin- 
ning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been accepted 
in advance will not be handled; only those ready 
for open sale are to be supplied. 

. There should be only one price for all tickets for 

a given function. It is advisable to have the price 

of the ticket include tax and gratuity, and avoid 

odd cents. 

The supply of tickets should be accompanied by 

the following information: 

a. Day and hour when advance sale should close 

b. Name of group representative authorized to deal 
with the ticket desk. 


ow 


> 
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7. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to the au- 
thorized representative will be in cash. 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be 
located in Booths 6 and 7 in the commercial 
Exhibits area of the Shoreham Hotel. Library 
periodicals and bulletins, reports, surveys, 
procedural and users’ manuals, policy state- 
ments, and audio-visual material, as well as 
other literature of interest to librarians will 
be on display and available for examination. 
Also, basic library science reference tools will 
be available for consultation. The Center will 
be in charge of Evelyn Zahig, of the Head- 
quarters Library. 


Library School Reunions 


Thursday, June 25, has been designated by 
the Conference Program Committee for li- 
brary school reunions during the Washington 
ALA Conference. The following schools have 
indicated their intention to hold reunions: 
Atlanta, California, Carnegie, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Columbia, Denver, Drexel, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Peabody, Pratt, Rutgers, 
Simmons, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Western Reserve, and Wisconsin. 


YASD World of Books Fair 


Hi Ho, Come to the Fair—The World of 
Books Fair sponsored by the Young Adult 
Services Division. Open to all who attend the 
conference who are interested in— 
Adult books for young adults 
Techniques for introducing books to teen 
agers 
A core collection of books known to cap- 
ture the immediate interest of high-school 
seniors headed for careers, further study, 
and marriage 
Free young adult book lists 
A free brochure describing the World of 


TT amenrT” ,.. DOZEN ; soul MA 


BINDER WITH 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Books show and adaptations, including 
such practical aspects as costs, how to 
snare a sponsor, and a blueprint for a 


book booth. 
See the World of Books in action in ALA 


Exhibits area throughout conference week. 
Two 25-minute shows a day, more as needed, 
will demonstrate how this gala exhibit, inter- 
esting book lists, and presentations appealing 
to teen agers are used to attract seniors in 
high school to public library services and ma- 
terials of special interest to them. High-school 
librarians and public library young adult li- 
brarians will staff the World of Books fair 
area at all times when ALA Exhibits are open 
to consult on problems of selection and in- 
troduction of books to teen agers. 


Preconference Institute 


An Institute on Adult Books for Young Peo- 
ple will be held in Washington, June 20-21, 
sponsored by the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion. It will provide opportunity for high- 
school librarians, public library young adult 
librarians, and other librarians who work 
with teen-age young people, to meet with pub- 
lishers to discuss the kinds of books being 
used from current publishers’ lists and sug- 
gestions of additional books which would be 
desirable. Publishers and librarians will also 

consider how to reach this special market. 
The Institute has been arranged by the 
YASD Publishers’ Relations Committee, chair- 
man, Grace P. Slocum, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. Sessions will begin Saturday, June 20; 
will include a dinner Saturday evening; and 
will end Sunday morning. On Sunday after- 
noon at 2:00, the YASD World of Books Fair 
will open in the ALA Exhibit area. Informa- 
tion about registration fees as well as the 
complete program can be obtained from the 
chairman or YASD Office, ALA headquarters. 
eee 
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HEROES or AME 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 
forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world’s greatest democracy. 

These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 
as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 
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ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY by Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 





RICA SERIES 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 

THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The Freer Gallery of Art 


FREER CALLERY OF ART 


Art galleries, museums, libraries 


in the Washington area 
by Elsa S. Freeman 


ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


ONE OF OUR FRIENDS, a colonel’s lady, once a 
month makes a command appearance, with 
others of her ilk, before the wife of her hus- 
band’s general. They are then led about the 
galleries and museums of Washington and 
made “couth.” Our friend’s three-year tour of 
duty is over and cul- 
ture her. 
She has exhausted 
herself, but not 
places to visit. 

The National Gal- 
lery of Art* has one 
of the country’s fin- 
est collections of 
masterpieces of Eu- 
ropean and Ameri- 
can painting and 
some sculpture, drawings, ceramics, and prints 
—all magnificently hung and displayed. Its 


envelops 





* Asterisks indicate that the 


brary; many are superior ones. 


institution has a li- 


Mrs. Freeman is librarian of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. She 
writes that this article “is necessarily a 
minuscule handling of these subjects; for the 
libraries it is infinitesimal.” 


strongest fields are paintings of the Italian 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, of the English 
and American eighteenth century, and of the 
French Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
periods. It also has glorious Rembrandts, El 
Grecos, Rubens, Holbeins, and many others. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art* emphasizes 
particularly American paintings, sculpture, 
and drawings, but has other schools and 
media. It is Washington’s most comprehensive 
privately endowed gallery and has its best- 
known art school. The Phillips Gallery, estab- 
lished as a museum of modern art, has de- 
veloped beyond that, although nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Western art predominates. 
Daumier, Braque. and Renoir are well repre- 
sented. The gallery is in a converted mansion 
with beautiful furnishings and rugs about to 
provide a natural setting for paintings. The 
Freer Gallery* is, 


overlooked. It has superb Chinese, Japanese. 


unfortunately, sometimes 


Indian, and Near Eastern bronzes, jade, sculp- 
ture, paintings. ceramics, calligraphy, early 
Biblical manuscripts. and the Peacock Room, 
decorated by Whistler. 

Although the Smithsonian Institution* in- 
cludes, among other things, the National Gal- 
lery of Art and the Freer Gallery of Art, the 
label is popularly limited to the complex of 
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‘buildings known as the Arts and Industries 
Building, the Museum of Natural History, and 
the Aircraft Building. Included in the displays 
here are paintings, graphic arts, numismatic 
and philatelic materials, inaugural costumes 
of the First Ladies, antique furniture, textiles, 
historic and current uniforms, automobiles, 
coaches, airplanes, ships, engines, ceramics, 
glass, Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” a 
hall of health, a duplicate of the Vanguard 
rocket, anthropological exhibits of Eskimos 
and Indians, mammals, birds, insects, botani- 
cal specimens, fish, and the Hope Diamond. 
Some items are hidden by dust and dim light- 
ing: others are dramatically and imaginatively 
exhibited. Where possible, dioramas and life- 
like. three-dimensional figures in their natural 
habitat are displayed. 

Among other museums are the Lincoln 
Museum (Ford’s Theatre), Anderson House 
(national headquarters of the Society of the 
Cincinnati and the place where the Secretary 
of State entertains foreign 
Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum, 
Geographic Society,* 


dignitaries) 
National 
Octagon House* (na- 
tional headquarters of the American Institute 
of Architects), the National Housing Center* 
(exhibits of contemporary building equip- 
ment, and materials), Textile 
Musem* (Near and Far Eastern ancient and 
contemporary textiles and rugs), Department 
of the Interior Museum* (development of the 
West and an Indian crafts shop). and the 
Department of Commerce’s Aquarium.* 

Art exhibits are frequently held at the Arts 
Club. the foreign film theaters, colleges, uni- 
versities, and public libraries. George Wash- 
ington University Library and the Alexandria 
Public Library are particularly notable for 
these. There also are many private galleries 
such as Artists’ Mart, Franz Bader, Millicent 
Chatel, Collectors’ Corner. De Franceschi’s 
Italian Art, Fantasy, Gres, IFA, Indonesian, 
Jefferson Place, Veerhof. Most of these show 
and sell contemporary work. Recently two new 
galleries opened with opposite aims—the 
Orego (avant garde) and Capital (objective 
and nonabstract art). 


methods, 


LIBRARIES 


Washington, with its surrounding counties, 
is one of the two areas of the world that rank 
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foremost in library resources. It is second 
only to New York City, and its 275 or more 
libraries cover a tremendous range and 
variety both in content and in architecture. 

Tours to many of the libraries will be part 
of the conference program; most of the others 
will welcome awed and eager colleagues.’ The 
library tours are tentatively scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, June 25, and include: 
Falls Church Public Library, Alexandria Pub- 
lic Library, and the Army Library at the 
Pentagon; the libraries at the Department of 
Agriculture, the International Monetary Fund, 
and Dumbarton Oaks; the National Library 
of Medicine and the National Institutes of 
Health Library; the libraries of Catholic Uni- 
versity, the University of Maryland, and Gal- 
laudet College; branches of the District of 
Columbia and the Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Libraries; and libraries of the National 
Archives, National Gallery of Art, Folger, and 
the Government Printing Office. The travel 
prospectuses to be distributed at the registra- 
tion desk will tell which libraries have new or 
partially new edifices. 

Unequaled elsewhere is the concentration 
of government libraries serving the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches. The Library 
of Congress and the Supreme Court Library 
were created to help the first two. The former, 
probably the largest library in the world 
(thirty-seven million items!) has an eminence 
of resources in many fields, each of which, 
such as law or history, would be outstanding 
by itself. Not only is it indispensable to Con- 
gress, but it long ago expanded its activities to 
serve the whole scholarly world. Aside from 
the encyclopedic nature of its collections of 
books and pamphlets, it has superlative col- 
lections of newspapers, manuscripts, maps, 
microfilms, motion pictures, music pieces, 


*The best guide to Washington libraries, though 
out of date in details, is Library and Reference Fa- 
cilities in the Area of the District of Columbia, 5th 
edition, 1955, 183 p., available from the Card Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress at $1.35. Copies will 
be on sale at the Library of Congress exhibit booth 
in the Shoreham Hotel during the Washington Con- 
ference. An excellent discussion of governmental li- 
braries is “Current Trends in the Libraries of the 
United States Government,” edited by Verner W. 
Clapp and Scott Adams, Library Trends, Vol. 2, No. 
1 (July 1953), 170 p. 
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recordings, photographs, prints, slides, post- 
ers, books in braille.* 

In the executive branch, every federal de- 
partment and almost every agency, independ- 
ent or otherwise, has one or more libraries. 
The Department of Defense alone has about 
forty. These research libraries, technical in- 
formation, or documentation centers specialize 
in the subject interests of their agency’s activi- 
ties, with informal “Farmington Plans” for 
the allocation of subject responsibility. Often 
periodicals, technical reports, pamphlets, 
maps, or photographs outnumber the books. 
Some of the “libraries” may be mostly ad- 
ministrative centers for such world-wide li- 
brary systems as those provided by the U. S. 
Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Air Force, and the 
U. S. Information Agency. 

Many of the libraries in the executive 
branch are among the most comprehensive 
and distinguished in their fields. In this cate- 
gory are the National Library of Medicine, 
the Department of Agriculture Library, the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Departmental 
Library, the National Bureau of Standards 
Library, the Department of Labor Library, 
the Patent Office Scientific Library, and the 
Weather Bureau Library. A fairly random 
alphabetical selection calls attention to the 
libraries of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of 
the Census, the National Archives, the Naval 
Research Laboratory, the Tariff Commission, 
the Veterans Administration—all with im- 
portant and unique holdings and services. 
College and university libraries such as 
Gallaudet (specializing in the literature on 
the education of the deaf) and Howard 
(Negro literature) are also federal libraries. 
The Interior Department Central Library 
would be worth visiting—entirely aside from 
its natural resources collections—because, un- 
like most executive libraries, it is handsomely 
housed, replete with walnut paneling, in quar- 
ters actually designed for a library. 

Although each of these libraries serves 
primarily the unit of government that brought 
it into being, it also performs many services to 
the public and to the library world. As li- 

*The Washington Conference general reception is 


to be held at the Library of Congress on the evening 
of June 22, following the first General Session. 





brarians it is to our advantage to acquaint 
ourselves with them. Their huge resources for 
research are freely open to readers. With the 
Library of Congress as the center, they pro- 
vide bibliographic, reference, interlibrary 
loan, abstracting, translating, document-dis- 
tributing, cataloging, and classification serv- 
ices of immeasurable importance. 

Beautiful to behold, a joy to work in, and 
nongovernmental are the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library. The former, Amherst College’s mis- 
sion to the South, has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world and the best in 
the Western Hemisphere on English civiliza- 
tion in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Also, it has a perfect Elizabethan theater. 
Dumbarton Oaks, a bit of Harvard on foreign 
soil, features the medieval. 

Among other interesting libraries are those 
of the Pan American Union (Latin America) 
and the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion (history and genealogy). Distinctive to 
Washington are the embassy libraries, such 
as that of the imposing British Embassy. The 
headquarters of many trade and professional 
associations are located here. Most of these, 
such as the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ Bureau of Railway Economics, have 
libraries. This one has an outstanding collec- 
tion on transportation economics. 

Like most other large metropolitan areas, 
Washington has an excellent assortment of 
school, college, university, public, association, 
commercial, and industrial libraries. Among 
the academic libraries are those of American 
University, Catholic University, D. C. Teach- 
ers’ College, Gallaudet College, George Wash- 
ington University, Georgetown University, 
Howard University, Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, and Washington Missionary College. 
Among the public library systems are those 
of the District of Columbia, Alexandria, Falls 
Church, Arlington and Fairfax counties—all 
in Virginia—and Montgomery and Prince 
George counties in Maryland. 





All of the foregoing is merely indicative of 
the manifold records of man’s achievement in 
your capital. Explore them more extensively 
when you come to the Washington Confer- 
ence. eee 
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The National Archives Building at night 





ABBIE ROWE, COURTESY NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


See Washington during the conference 


Att ALA MEMBERS WASHINGTON-BOUND for 
the conference are invited to take a tour and 
see Washington the easy way. 

Two all-day tours and four shorter ones 
which will give a pleasant glimpse of the 
beauties of the Washington area have been 
arranged. However, since the times when 
chartered tours may be offered are limited, 
it should be noted that many other tours are 
available to anyone wanting to go on his own 
when he has free time. Only those tours for 
which special charter rates are offered are 
described here. 


THE ALL-DAY TOURS 
Two all-day trips are being offered as pre- 
conference and postconference tours. One— 
available on Sunday, June 21, and on Satur- 
day, June 27—is an eight-hour trip through 


downtown Washington, Arlington, Alexan- 
Miss Hage, chairman of the Sightseeing 


Tours Subcommittee of the Washington Con- 
ference Local Committee, is librarian of 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
with headquarters in Bladensburg, Maryland. 
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La iiss Maa AF os 


by Elizabeth B. Hage 


dria, and Mount Vernon. It will leave the 
Shoreham Hotel at 9:15 A.M. and proceed 
through the city, passing the Old Ford The- 
atre and the fifty-million-dollar triangle of 
federal buildings. It will stop at the Lincoln 
Memorial before crossing the Memorial 
Bridge to the Marine Memorial—the Iwo Jima 
Statue—and then go on to Arlington National 
Cemetery in time for the changing of the 
guard, a very impressive ceremony at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns. After lunch at the 
Old Club in Alexandria (the food is good), 
tourists will see many places of historic in- 
terest in Alexandria before going down the 
beautiful Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 
to Mount Vernon. The return trip passes the 
Jefferson Memorial and the famous Japanese 
cherry trees (they will not be in bloom) 
around the Tidal Basin; then back to the 
Shoreham. This trip is a real bargain at $6.00, 
including lunch and the entrance fee at Mount 
Vernon. 

The second all-day trip—offered Sunday, 
June 21, and Saturday, June 27—also leaves 
the Shoreham at 9:15 A.M. and also costs 
$6.00. Lunch is not included in this price, 
however, and the trip takes nine hours. It is 
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a tour through parts of Virginia where sev- 
eral Civil War battles and campaigns were 
fought. It includes 35 miles of the Skyline 
Drive in beautiful Shenandoah National Park 
and a chance to see the Skyline Caverns. A 
stop will be made for lunch at the Virginia 
Gentlemen, where the food is reasonable and 
good. 

Reservations must be made in advance for 
the preconference tours. They must be mailed 
by Tuesday, June 16, together with a check 
for $6.00 per person per tour to Elizabeth B. 
Hage, chairman, ALA Sightseeing Tours Com- 
mittee, 5403 Annapolis Road, Bladensburg, 


Maryland. 


THE AFTER-DARK TOUR 


So much for the all-day trips. Washington 
is a beautiful city by night as well as by day, 
so an after-dark trip around the city costing 
$1.75 has been arranged for Tuesday evening, 
June 23. It will leave the Shoreham at 8:30 
P.M. for a three-hour trip during the course 
of which tourists will see many of the same 
monuments, fountains, and statues included 
in the daytime tour. The lighting effects cre- 
ate some of the loveliest sights to be seen in 
Washington. To leave Washington without 
seeing the Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials 
lighted at night will 
be to miss some of 
the most beautiful 
views the city offers. 


THE SHORT TOURS 

On Thursday aft- 
ernoon, June 25, the 
free half-day during 
the conference, there 
will be three tours 
from which to 
choose, all leaving 
the Shoreham at 
1:30 P.M. 

A three-hour trip for $1.75 goes through 
the business and residential sections of Wash- 
ington and the Arlington National Cemetery 
at a time when the changing of the guard at 
the Tomb of the Unknowns will take place. 
Tourists will also visit the Custis-Lee Mansion 
and see the Iwo Jima Statue, the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials, and the Tidal Basin with 
its cherry trees (still without blooms). 





Miss Hage 


A four-hour trip costing $2.00 goes through 
some of the more interesting public buildings, 
including the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing (where United States currency is printed) , 
the Pan American Building, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Archives Building, 
and the National Gallery of Art. 

The third afternoon trip on Thursday is a 
four-hour one to Mount Vernon. Those who 
cannot take the all-day trip may be able to 
get there on this one, which will cost $2.25. 
In addition to Mount Vernon, tourists will 
enjoy the scenic trip and will see a number of 
points of historic interest in Alexandria. 

Tickets for all tours except the preconfer- 
ence trips will be available in the conference 
registration area during the week. Ticket sales 
will close twelve hours before the short tours 
and twenty-four hours before the postconfer- 
ence all-day tours. 

The busses will be air conditioned. 


WALKING ABOUT WASHINGTON 


Conference goers who are unable to take 
any of these special tours may be able to 
wander about by themselves from time to 
time. Their attention is called to a folder. 
“So You Want To See Washington,” which 
will be included in the conference registration 
envelope. Several trips which can be taken 
by the D. C. Transit System are described. 

Georgetown, which predates the Federal 
City and was once a bustling port, is now the 
section of smart addresses in Washington. A 
walking tour through the streets, which boast 
some fine Georgian houses, other interesting 
architecture, and many intriguing antique and 
specialty shops, is most rewarding. Similarly, 
a stroll through the old section of Alexandria, 
which has many associations with George 
Washington, is well worth while. Informa- 
tion on these walking tours will be available 
either in the conference registration enve- 
lopes or at the tour desk. 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 


The White House is not included in any of 
the special tours, but it is open (East entrance 
on Executive Avenue) from 10:00 A.M. to 
12:00 noon Tuesday through Saturday. While 
in that vicinity, don’t fail to stroll around 
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The columned portico of the East Front of the 
Capitol building has been removed. 


Lafayette Square, on which the White House 
faces. 

Dolley Madison’s house on the corner of 
Madison Place and H Street, N.W., St. John’s 
Church (the “Church of the Presidents’) at 
H and 16th Streets, N.W., and the Decatur 
House at H Street and Jackson Place, N.W.., 
are the main points of interest. The last-men- 
tioned, which is open to the public on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday from noon to 5:00 P.M. 
(admission 50 cents), was built in 1818 by 
Stephen Decatur, hero of the wars with the 
Barbary Pirates and the War of 1812, chiefly 
with price money won for his daring exploits. 
Designed by Benjamin Latrobe, the great 
nineteenth-century architect, who also de- 
signed St. John’s and much of the interior de- 


* The proposal to alter the East front of the Capitol, 


traditional backdrop for Presidential inaugurals, 
touched off an acrimonious debate that extended 


beyond the halls of Congress and involved architects, 
historians, and patriotic and civic groups, Proponents 
said that the sandstone columns were dangerously 
eroded and the walls bowed out; that on the East 
front the great dome extended more than fifteen pre- 
carious feet beyond the basic supporting wall; that 
by moving the front forward about thirty-two feet 
much-needed office and other space would be created; 
that the Capitol was the result of many changes over 
the years—it was the seat of government, not a dead 
monument. Opponents plugged for tradition, the 
preservation of a national monument of fine archi- 
tecture familiar to every schoolchild. They said the 
extension would ruin the view of the dome, that re- 
pairs could be made without drastic changes, that 
little space would be gained, and that the cost of the 
proposed alterations was excessive. The proponents 
of change won. 
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tail of the Capitol, it is a fine example of a 
town house that has been lived in through the 
years and has been preserved rather than re- 
stored. In its carriage house is the Truxtun- 
Decatur Naval Museum, administered by the 
Naval Historical Foundation. 

Not far from the White House is the Octa- 
gon House (New York Avenue and 18th 
Street, N.W.), which is now the home of the 
American Institute of Architects. Designed by 
William Thornton, architect of the Capitol, it 
was occupied by the Madisons after the White 
House was burned in 1814; in its circular 
chamber is the desk on which President Madi- 
son signed the Treaty of Ghent. Its library, 
which looks out onto the walled garden, has 
one of the most complete collections of archi- 
tectural materials in the country. Octagon 
House is open to visitors from 9:00 A.M. to 
5:00 p.M. Tuesday through Saturday, and 
from two to five on Sunday. 

Capitol Hill is another fairly compact area 
that can be savored by wandering around it. 
The battle of the East Front has subsided and 
along with it a great deal of the East Front 
itself,’ but the Capitol, which is not included 
in the special tours, should not be missed. It 
is open 9:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. You can be 
your own guide or join a party led by one of 
the professional guides, who will charge 25 
cents for adults and 15 cents for children. If 
you want to listen to the debates in Congress, 
you must have a card of admission to the 
House or Senate Gallery. You can obtain such 
a pass from your Representative or your Sena- 
tor (this will give you a good excuse for call- 
ing on them). Congressional hearings often 
provide the best shows in town; those open 
to the public are listed in the morning news- 
paper, opposite the editorial page. 

While on Capitol Hill, visit the Supreme 
Court. the Library of Congress, and the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. Many houses in the sec- 
tion, one of the oldest in the Federal City, 
are being restored, and the area is becoming 
somewhat fashionable. It is, in fact, some- 
times called “the poor man’s Georgetown.” 


Picture-postcard Washington is known to 
all, for the city as a whole is very photogenic, 
but it is still a paradise for the amateur pho- 
tographer. Bring your camera! eee 
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ALA couture 


by Helen-Anne Hilker 


Washington is most idyllic 
For the skin we’ve typed “reptilic.” 
Blessed with snakelike epidermis? 


Shed it, chum! This town’s a furnace. 


Just like all things governmental, 
Climate here is monumental. 


Summer weather seems exotic 
Even if you’re born Nilotic. 


Our humidity’s no rumor— 
Take for gospel all that humor. 


Here when mercuries are seething, 


Folks develop fins for breathing. 


If couture were sketched ideally, 


We would go en déshabille. 


Look for “drip-dry” tags when buying. 
(Things will drip—they won’t be drying.) 
That reminds us—bring a slicker; 
Moisture often just gets thicker. 

Folding raingear’s handy, dreamy! 
Trouble is, when wérn, it’s steamy. 


Don’t forget, with suitcase brimming, 
One hotel has outdoor swimming. 


If you tend to business (meetings), 
You won't take climatic beatings: 
You'll be ever disquisitioned 

’Mid hotel rooms air-conditioned. 


Butterflies who seek diversions 
Should prepare for warm excursions. 


Tourists rarely strut Bermudas: 
They don’t get salaams or kudos. 
Since the strong sex still comes crated 
*Mid cravat and shirt outdated, 


Males may find our June like Hades. 
(Summer’s not so rough on ladies.) 


Men of Butte, Seattle, Akron— 
Come in cotton loomed with dacron. 


Wool and man-made textile mated 
Rank with suits of silk light-weighted. 


Gentlemen, when packing suiting, 
Do remember spongy booting: 


Corn and callous learn to warble 
Once they’ve trod on fed’ral marble. 


Ladies, luck now sends a vogue in 
For the vain and anti-brogan: 


Heels on coming pumps are thicker 
Than the spikes on which we flicker. 


Still, on tours where you must hike it, 
Oxford, flat—there’s nothing like it. 


Comes the night, our footwear’s fragile. 
(Pray your arches still are agile.) 


Pert chapeaux do add allure so, 
Hats are smart—not de rigueur, "tho. 


Gauntlets are another matter, 
Even when you snub your hatter. 


Gloves are worn—not clutched—for highlight. 
Hands are clad from dawn past twilight! 
Costume auguries we've gotten: 

Cool’s the word for maids in cotton. 

Flecked with magic threads they’re spinnin’, 
It’s nonwrinkle—so is linen. 


Summer suits for chic impressions 
Should be saved for air-cooled sessions. 


When you venture forth on pavement, 
Cotton frocks are less enslavement. 


Scoop-necks teamed with stoles or sweaters 
Serve both aims and have no betters. 


Facile, classic, never braver, 
Shirtwaists, too, should win your favor. 


Cocktail hours bring on the glamour 
You'll be seen (not heard) in clamour. 


Even then a cotton’s saucy, 
If décolleté and flossy. 











Now we’ve cast attire-predictions, 
Count them clues, not interdictions, 
Come in comfort, nonconforming— 
’Tain’t Fifth Avenue you're storming. 


Tips on togs are introductions, 
Not beau monde’s precise instructions. 


Here we’re not pedantocratic. 
(News reports are so much static! ) 


Folks who migrate here to labor 
Last year were your next-door neighbor. 


Welcome, then; when you're convening, 
Know “The City’s Yours” has meaning: 


All its beauty, all its myst’ry— 


This is you—a capsule hist’ry! eee 


Ret 


. 
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Miss Hilker is press of- 
ficer for the Library of 
Congress and editor of 
LC’s Information Bul- 
letin, which apparently 
is not making full use 
of her talents. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 363) 
least £5000 a year on the purchase of books, or 
two shillings per head of their population, which- 
ever was the greater. This would be a condition 
for justifying a claim for independent status. 


Since no library authority in Wales spends 
as much as £5000 annually on books, the rec- 
ommendation can be regarded as a hope for 
the future rather than a condition for the 
present; but the fact remains that the British 
are apparently willing to accept annual ex- 
penditure on books as the sole guide to the 
adequacy of a library. With all its emphasis 
on the importance of the book collection, the 
California report would never go this far.° 

* Last year British public libraries spent 23 per cent 
of their income from taxes on books; in 1956 public li- 
braries in the United States spent 15.3 per cent of 
their income on books and periodicals. In this con- 
nection, see the letter from a British Columbia li- 
brarian beginning on page 353 of this issue. 
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In spite of this divergence, which is less im- 
portant than it appears, other parts of the 
Roberts report make it clear that library serv- 
ice in Britain is moving in the same direction 
as in the United States. To quote again from 
the Liaison summary: 


The report suggests improvement of the arrange- 
ments for cooperation between public libraries 
over the provision of rare types of books. It is 
recommended that existing regional committees 
should be given a statutory duty to provide local 
systems of library cooperation, and to work in 
association with the National Central Library in 
providing a nationwide framework. 


This series of notes, and the Luce-Morin 
article beginning on page 378, can do little 
more than whet the reader’s interest in these 
important publications. They will be read and 
studied for years to come, and perhaps they 
will still be useful when the next Public Li- 
brary Inquiry is conducted. 
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& The reorganization of ALA left unclear the division of responsibility 
between Council and the divisions. At the San Francisco Conference, 
the efforts of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee to clarify this prob- 
lem were rejected by the membership and referred back to Council. This 
is the report of the committee of Council which will be presented at the 
Washington Conference, after which Council will decide upon its rec- 


ommendation to the membership. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON THE PROPOSED REVISION 
OF ALA BYLAWS ARTICLE VI, SEC. 2 (b) 


On JuLy 17, 1958, at the San Francisco Con- 
ference the Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Association placed before a 
Membership Meeting a series of proposed 
amendments to the Bylaws. Among _ these, 
designated as recommendation 23, first part, 
was the recommendation that Art. VI, Sec. 2 
(b) be amended to read as follows:? 

(b) A division shall have authority to act 
for the [ALA] Association as a whole on any 
matter determined by the Council to be the 
responsibility of the division; except that the 
Council shall have the right to review such 
actions. Adoption of policies and standards by 
a division in the name of the Association shall 
be reported to the Council prior to their pro- 
mulgation. The divisions shall have the privi- 
lege of asking the Council to consider and 
adopt such policies as would, in the division’s 
opinion, be strengthened by such adoption. 


Discussion of the proposal eventuated in the 
adoption by the meeting of a motion referring 
this particular proposal to Council for study 
with instructions to report to the Membership 
Meeting at the Washington Conference in 
1959. In October this committee was ap- 
pointed by the President and Excutive Board 
to study and prepare a report with recom- 
mendations for Council consideration. 

The Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
had also proposed at San Francisco an amend- 
ment to Art. VI, Sec. 1 (b) of the Constitu- 
tion, which read as follows:' 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association; except that it shall dele- 
gate to the several divisions authority for de- 
termination of policies falling within the fields 
assigned to them, subject to review by the 
Council at any time. [And its] Decisions of 


* Additions are italicized; deletions inserted in 


square brackets. 


the Council shall be binding upon the Asso- 
ciation, except as provided in Section 4 (c) 
of this Article. 


Since this recommendation also involves the 
question referred to Council and to this com- 
mittee for study, it was dropped when it came 
up for second reading at the Council meeting 
on January 28, 1959. 

The question posed, as this committee sees 
it, is this: A primary purpose of the revisions 
to the Constitution and Bylaws adopted upon 
recommendation of the Steering Committee on 
Implementation of the Management Survey 
(1956) had been to strengthen the position of 
the Council. To this end Art. VI, Sec. 1 (a) of 
the Constitution stated, “The Council of the 
American Library Association shall be the 
governing body of the Association.” Sec. 1 
(b) of the same article read, “The Council 
shall determine all policies of the Association. 

” 

On the other hand, while curtailing the 
financial independence of the divisions, there 
was a purpose and desire to give the divisions 
new importance and dignity in policy matters. 
This resulted in Bylaws, Art. VI, Sec. 2 (b), 
reading: “A division shall have authority to 
act for the ALA as a whole on any matters 
determined by Council to be the responsibility 
of the division.” That committee rejected a 
proposal which would have specifically sub- 
jected such division actions to review by 
Council. 

Many have felt that these two provisions 
are contradictory and incompatible. If only 
Council “shall determine all policies of the 
Association,” how can a “division have au- 
thority to act for ALA as a whole?” Further- 
more, this provision with reference to divi- 
sions allows a part to speak for and commit 
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the whole! This hardly seems to be a sound 
arrangement. 

The solution to this contradiction offered by 
the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws is 
embodied in the two proposed amendments 
quoted above, which are the subject of our 
study. They have tried to maintain the sem- 
blance of Council authority by stating spe- 
cifically that authority exercised by a division 
is delegated by Council, and they have pro- 
posed to make this authority real and bind- 
ing by the provision that division actions 
shall be “subject to review by the Council at 
any time.” This is further amplified in the 
amendment proposed to Bylaws Art. VI, Sec. 
2 (b) requiring divisions to report all their 
actions to Council for its review before pro- 
mulgation. 

These proposals clearly restore the su- 
premacy of Council on matters of policy 
formation, but it seems to this committee that 
the solution is objectionable on at least two 
counts. First, it preserves the reading in By- 
laws Art. VI, Sec. 2 (b), “A division shall 
have authority to act for the Association as a 
whole,” while eviscerating the provision with 
the requirement and machinery for review by 
Council in advance of promulgation. The 
power to review and negate clearly destroys 
the power of divisions to act and leaves them 
only the power to recommend. Secondly, at 
best the exercise by Council of the power to 
review would be cumbersome, time consum- 
ing, and fraught with opportunities for fric- 
tion and misunderstanding. 

This committee, after study and taking of 
counsel, is in general agreement on the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. Council, as the governing body of the 
Association, should be the only group with 
power to commit the Association on matters 
of policy. Others may recommend, but only 
Council can act for the Association. 

2. It is pointless and inconsistent to say “a 
division shall have power to act for the As- 
sociation as a whole” on matters within its 
field and then subject the division to review 
by Council. If it is subject to review it does 
not have the power to act. 

3. Each division should have full freedom 
in conducting its own business and setting its 
own policies so long as such actions do not 
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conflict with policies established by the As- 
sociation. On matters falling within its field 
each division should have primary responsi- 
bility. On matters of general interest or im- 
portance, or needing active support of the 
Association, the division should recommend 
policies to Council for consideration and pos- 
sible adoption by the Association. On the 
other hand, Council may initiate action by 
requesting a division to study and recommend 
policies to the Association, but Council should 
not act independently in formulating policies 
of primary concern to a single division. 

Your committee believes that these prin- 
ciples can be effected by the following actions 
which we recommend for your adoption: 


1. Retain Art. VI, Sec. 1 (b) of the Consti- 
tution as it now stands, without change, 
reading: “The Council shall determine 
all policies of the Association, and its 
decisions shall be binding upon the As- 


sociation.” 


2. Amend Bylaws Art. VI, Sec. 2 (b) by 
striking out this section, and renumber 
Sec. 2 (a) of this Article to be Sec. 2. 


3. Amend Bylaws Art. VI, Sec. 8 by strik- 
ing out the last phrase, reading, “Except 
as provided in Section 2 (b) of this 
Article.” 


The net effect of these recommendations is 
to preserve unquestioned the supremacy of 
Council as the only body with power to act for 
the Association as a whole. By omitting the 
phrase at issue, “a division shall have au- 
thority to act for the ALA as a whole,” it 
makes it clear that a division can act only 
for itself. A division can recommend action 
to Council, but it cannot act for the Associa- 
tion. At the same time the primary interest of 
the division in the field assigned to it is pre- 
served. We believe this is the best and most 
workable relationship that can be established 
between the divisions and the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RaLpH MUNN 
Ratpo A. ULVELING 
BERNARD W. VAN HORNE 
Benton H. WiLcox 
Water H. Kaiser, chairman 
March 13, 1959 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 3 


Compiled by the Committee On Interlibrary 
Cooperation of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division, this column is an attempt to 
bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library co- 
operation. Information on items to be included 
should be sent to George N. Hartje, Committee 
On Interlibrary Cooperation, St. Louis Public 
Library, Olive at 13th Street, St. Louis 3. 


1. Cataloging in Source. A description of the 
consumer reaction teams to survey the project 
is given on page 34 of the January 19, 1959, 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin. The 
June 20, 1958, issue of the same publication 
has a detailed account on page 331 of the be- 
ginnings of the Cataloging in Source experi- 
ment. 

2. Compilation of local union lists. Based 
on the experiences of compiling a third edition 
of The Union List of Serials in the Technical 
Libraries of the Oak Ridge—Knoxville Area, 
an informative article of use to all volunteer 
groups compiling regional union lists appears 
in Special Libraries, July-August 1958, pages 
256-59. 

3. National Union Catalog. A Report of 
the First Three Years of Development of the 
Vational Union Catalog; a cumulative author 
list will be found in the appendix to the 
January 26, 1959, issue of the Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin. 

1. Southeastern Supplement to the ULS. 
The Supplement will contain approximately 
32,500 entries. About four-fifths are titles that 
have appeared in ULS; they are listed with 
additional locations for the Southeastern re- 
gion. About one-fifth of the titles have not 
appeared in the ULS. The Supplement will be 
ready about April 15, 1959, and can be ob- 
tained from the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, 130 Sixth Street, N.W., Atlanta, 
at $20.00 per copy. 

5. Truth or ... The morning session of the 
14th Annual Conference of Eastern College Li- 
brarians was devoted to “The Truth about Co- 
operation.” For a synopsis of the session see 
the Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
December 1, 1958, page 670. 

6. Walking in the way. “Steps toward coop- 





eration; Ill meet you on the Corner,” an 
article by Gretchen Knief Schenk, concerning 
the present situation of cooperation, appeared 
in the ALA Bulletin, January 1959, pages 38- 
42. 

7. Boston. The recently activated Boston 
Medical Librarians’ Council is sponsoring a 
program of coordinating journal subscriptions 
among the medical libraries in the Boston 
area. An initial group of one hundred periodi- 
cal titles, not now being received in any of 
the libraries, and borrowed on interlibrary 
loan two or more times during the last year 
from out of town sources, is being divided up 
among the libraries with a view to enriching 
journal resources through cooperative action. 
Details may be had by writing to Charles C. 
Colby, III, librarian, Boston Medical Library, 
8 The Fenway, Boston 15, who is serving as 
chairman of the council. 

8. California. A report on the Union List of 
Newspapers in California Libraries, which is 
established on cards in the California State 
Library after compilation by the California 
Library Association, Regional Resources Co- 
ordination Committee, appears in California 
Libraries for July 1958, pages 186, 201. The 
College, University, and Reference Libraries 
section of the California Library Association, 
Southern Division, held a meeting in April 
1958 devoted to the subject of /ncreasing Li- 
brary Resources through Cooperation. Reports 
of this meeting appear in California Libraries, 
April 1958, page 81, and July 1958, page 176. 

9. Minnesota. An account of the establish- 
ment, together with the agreement of Minne- 
sota’s first regional library, entitled “Our First 
Library Region,” will be found in the Decem- 
ber 1958 issue of Minnesota Libraries, pages 
99-101. 

10. Missouri. The Library Development 
Cooperative is a project among regional (or 
county) libraries, residents of a county with- 
out library service, and the state library with 
the avowed purpose of developing permanent 
library service as a result of the demonstration 
provided through the cooperation of these 
three units. The project is explained in a 
pamphlet, “The Missouri Plan under the Li- 
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brary Services Act,” available from the Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City. 

11. New York City. In October 1957 several 
librarians of the New York metropolitan area 
began discussing informally the need for co- 
operation among the various colleges located 
in and around New York. This has now 
evolved into the formal organization known as 
Metropolitan College Inter-Library Associa- 
tion (MCILA). The association is publishing 
a bulletin at irregular intervals, with the three 
numbers issued to date giving the history, 
constitution, and minutes of the meetings. 
Joseph N. Whitten of Cooper Union Library is 
currently serving as president of MCILA. 

12. New York State. The several larger 
medical libraries of greater New York have 
been exploring possibilities for a regional de- 
posit library. Both librarians and physicians 
serving on library boards and committees are 
taking energetic steps looking toward a blue- 
print for action. Gertrude Annan, librarian, 
New York Acadamy of Medicine, is providing 
a large share of the leadership in this enter- 
prise. 

13. North Carolina Interlibrary Center 
News. The October-November 1958 issue con- 
tains a description of the North Carolina 
Catalog. The News itself is issued irregularly 
by the Interlibrary Center and edited by I. T. 


Littleton, North Carolina Interlibrary Center, 
Louis Round Wilson Library, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

14, San Francisco. The report of a highly 
efficient but little known cooperative union 
catalog, that of ten theological seminary li- 
braries and special collections in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, is reported in American Theo- 
logical Libraries Association Summary of Pro- 
ceedings of their 10th annual conference, held 
in Berkeley, California, June 1956. The Sum- 
mary was printed in 1957, the above report ap- 
pearing on pages 13-14, but has not had wide 
circulation. The union catalog is housed in 
the Charles Holbrook Library of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, and the latter is 
now responsible for reporting to the National 
Union Catalog all new holdings of the coop- 
erating libraries. 

15. Wisconsin. “Interlibrary Cooperation in 
Wisconsin; a Compilation from the Annual 
Reporter of Wisconsin Public Libraries” by 
George D. Russell, research associate, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, may be found in 
the September-October 1958 issue of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, page 405. The same 
issue (page 398) gives the aims and methods 
of administering the Library Processing Cen- 
ter, the Project for the Fiscal Year, July 1958- 
June 1959. eee 


AN ADULT EDUCATION COUNCIL IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


By Rocer W. AxForpb, assistant director, Ra- 
cine Extension Center, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 

One of the interesting developments in 
southeast Wisconsin in the past two years has 
been the organization of the Lake Geneva 
Adult Education Council. This is a group of 
leaders, coming from a variety of organiza- 
tions, who are bringing opportunities in adult 
education to the community. 

The spark of leadership has come from two 
key persons in the community, Mrs. Ethel 
Brann, librarian of the Lake Geneva Public 
Library and in 1958 president of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association, and Homer Whit- 
ford, executive secretary of the Lake Geneva 
YMCA. The following organizations are rep- 
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resented in the council: Lake Geneva Schools 
and Badger High School, Lake Geneva Pub- 
lic Library, Lake Geneva YMCA, Lake Ge- 
neva Gardeners’ and Formen’s Association, 
Lake Geneva Woman’s Club, Lake Geneva 
Junior Woman’s Club, Lake Geneva Lions 
Club, Lake Geneva Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lake Geneva Ministerial Association, 
Geneva Area Foundation, Geneva Lake Art 
Association, American Red Cross, American 
Legion and Auxiliary, American Association 
of University Women, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and Auxiliary, Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy, Tau Kappa Rho, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Cooperative Extension 
Service (Elkhorn), Racine Extension Center 
of the University of Wisconsin, Beloit Daily 
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News, Janesville Gazette, Regional News. 
The council now publishes a bulletin twice 
a year, listing the offerings in the community 
for that semester. Various agencies volunteer 
to produce the bulletin. Since there is no 
vocational school in the city, Badger High 
School is helping with such courses as typ- 
ing, mechanical drawing, welding and shop 
courses, and other courses on request. The 
principal of the high school is a member of 


The council meets periodically at the Lake 
Geneva Public Library to coordinate and pro- 
mote the adult education courses in the com- 
munity. The council now asks a $5.00 fee 
from each organization to be used for com- 
bined promotion. This includes a paid ad- 
vertisement in the local newspapers twice a 
year. 

The Lake Geneva Adult Education Council 
is an excellent example of interagency co- 


the council. 

The library, A.A.U.W., and the Geneva 
Lake Art Association have cosponsored lib- 
eral adult education courses through the 
Racine Extension Center of the University of 
Wisconsin, including astronomy, a lecture 
series on the Middle East, drawing and oil 
painting, gem identification, art and music 
appreciation, world politics, estate planning. 
leadership training, peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, and elementary Russian. The YMCA 
offers some of the hobby courses, and the 
county nurse has offered parent education 
courses. 


operation in a town of about five thousand 
population. It could be emulated in many 
communities through the leadership of a 
librarian, a YMCA director, a university ex- 
tension representative, or some other adult 
educator. 

The success of this informal council shows 
that there are growing opportunities in adult 
education. The Lake Geneva Council is a 
clear demonstration that community needs 
can be met most economically and with the 
least duplication of effort through the co- 
operation of existing agencies. As adult edu- 
cators, we must provide the vision. ®*®® 
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THE NOTABLE BOOKS COUNCIL 
THE ASSIGNMENT OF THE NotaBLe Books Coun- 
cit, formerly a committee of the Public Libraries 
Division, to the Adult Division has 
raised a number of questions about the composi- 
tion, operation, and function of the Council. 
These were discussed by the ASD Board and 
members of the Council present at Midwinter 
Meeting. Members of the Council are to con- 
tinue their consideration and report to the Board 


Services 


in June. 

The basis of the Midwinter discussion was a 
memorandum prepared by ASD President Han- 
nis Smith and based on the history of the proj- 
ect and comments made in previous years. The 
main topics considered in his statement were the 
purpose of the list, the criteria for selection, the 
timing of the list, and the composition of the 
Council. These were discussed both in general 
and in relation to the change in sponsorship 
of the Notable Books list. 

One of the questions raised in connection with 
the purpose of the list was whether it should be 
considered primarily for the use of public li- 
braries or whether its purpose should be broad- 
ened “to include the interests of other types of 
libraries serving adults.” Among possible pur- 
poses suggested by Mr. Smith were: use by adult 
readers who wish an informal selective guide 
for their choice of reading; use by librarians in 
their selection of additions to the library and in 
their guidance of readers; use by other agencies 
in adult education seeking guidance in locating 
worth-while or stimulating current literature. 

Several possible criteria were suggested: that 
each book be genuinely meritorious in terms of 
literary excellence, factual correctness, sincerity 
and honesty of presentation, skill in presentation 
of specialized knowledge to the general reader, 
or timeliness. Other criteria might deal with 
suitability for the general nonspecialist adult 
reader and with the inclusion of material pre- 
viously published in some other form. It was 
also suggested that books should not be excluded 
solely on the basis of their unsuitability for 
young readers since “the list is for the mature.” 

On the question of timing it was recommended 
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that the list should continue to be issued in the 
ALA Bulletin and the Booklist in March with 
copies to the library press for release March 1, 
that the books considered be published between 
December 15 of one year and the same date in 
the next, and that the Council should complete 
its work at Midwinter Meeting. Earlier practice 
called for release of the printed list at Midwinter 
Meeting. 

No change in the number of members of the 
Council nor in the length of term was recom- 
mended. The present Council consists of twelve 
members, four appointed each year for a three- 
year term. The present plan of using forty par- 
ticipating libraries, ten appointed each year for 
a four-year term, was also considered satisfac- 
tory. However, since the membership of the 
Council is drawn from the ASD membership, 
Mr. Smith felt there should be an extension of 
the types of libraries represented in both the 
Council and the list of participating libraries. 
He suggested establishing a policy by which 
librarians working in the Armed Forces and in 
academic libraries should always be represented 
in both groups. 

A final suggestion was for a method by which 
any members of the division might make recom- 
mendations of books to be included on the 
Notable Books list. 

The Notable Books Council and its work are 
important functions of the Adult Services Di- 
vision and are worth careful consideration. Com- 
ments on Mr. Smith’s recommendations and on 
the project in general may be sent to Louise 
Keller, chairman, Notable Books Council, Bowen 
Branch, Detroit Public Library, 3648 W. Vernor 
Highway, Detroit 16. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE NOTES 


The ASD Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups has arranged for a visit by 
librarians attending the Washington Conference 
to the headquarters of the AFL-CIO at 815 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., on Thursday afternoon, June 
25, from 2:00 to 4:00. 

This is an opportunity to see the labor organi- 
zation’s new headquarters building, learn some- 
thing about the work of the AFL-CIO and see 
what labor materials are available for libraries. 
The tour will start in the auditorium where a 
few of the department heads will talk briefly 
about their work, and will be followed by a film 
showing and tour of the building. The Joint 
Committee will hold its business meeting in the 
AFL-CIO headquarters from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. 

Librarians interested in taking the tour should 
notify Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, Donnell Library 
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Center, 20 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 
An opportunity to pick up some of the latest 
material on library work with older people will 
be offered in connection with the Institute on 
Library Service to an Aging Population at the 
Washington Conference. To make this “Swap 
Shop” effective, librarians are urged to send 
examples of their most effective book lists, pro- 
grams, directories, and other publications that 
deal with library work with this age group. Up 
to 300 copies of each item will be welcomed. 
Materials should be addressed to the Institute on 
Library Service to an Aging Population, c/o 
Elizabeth Hage, Prince George’s County Me- 
morial Library, 5403 Annapolis Road, Bladens- 
burg, Maryland, to arrive not later than June 13. 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


THe Cairone Cor- 
PORATION has _ pro- 
duced a new instru- 
ment for its phono- 
graphs that provides 
immediate and exact 
selection of any de- 
sired groove on any 
size phonograph record. Called the “Cue Mas- 
ter,” it lifts or lowers the needle at the push of 
a button, making it possible to instantly stop 
the recorded sound and continue from the exact 
point at which the stop occurred. With the scale, 
it is easy to repeat a phrase or section of any 
part of a recording for emphasis, review, or 
drill. 

The “Cue Master” is an optional feature on 
any Califone equipped with the new automatic 
arm rest. For further information, write the Calli- 
fone Corporation, 1041 North Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


* ” * 





A NEW, COMPACT poster and sign making unit 
which has been used successfully by commercial 
businesses is now available to schools and li- 
The Columbia SignMaker, manufac- 
tured by the Columbia Sign Equipment Com- 
pany, Columbia, Pa., enables anyone with a 
minimum of training to make posters, signs, 
showcards, streamers, banners, and pennants. 


braries. 





There are many practical uses to which the 
SignMaker may be put in each library system. 

The SignMaker operates within a system of 
coordinated letter, numeral, and ornamental tem- 
plates. Various factors control the success of the 
unit, but give the finished sign an appearance 
of fine hand art work. 

Satisfactory instruction on the unit can be as 
brief as an hour or as long as several weeks. 
For units ordered by mail, where there is no 
local office to provide instruction, the manufac- 
turer is prepared to give any needed assistance 
or advice through correspondence. For further 
information write: The Columbia SignMaker, 
Columbia, Pa. 

* * * 
FOLDING ALUMINUM, TRIPOD EASEL. A new low- 
cost folding aluminum tripod easel for display 
frames, cards, charts, or blackboard is manu- 
factured by Arlington Aluminum Company, De- 
troit. The folding feature makes the easel porta- 
ble and easy to store. The decorative polished 





aluminum tubing is 34” in diameter and is made 
of .050” gage. Studs are located in two positions 
to accommodate either horizontal or vertical dis- 
plays. It measures 68” high and weighs only 
414 pounds. 
oe a Ss 

RECORDAK HAS A NEW MAGAZINE-LOAD MICROFILM 
READER. Coded rolls of microfilm protected in 
plastic magazines, and viewed in a high-speed 
reader are the answer to rapid retrieval of in- 
formation on micro- 
film. Code lines are 
exposed between doc- 
ument pages on the 
microfilm according 
to a_ pre-established 
code. A matching 
code scale on _ the 
reader guides the 
viewer to the proper 
document. When 
looking up a refer- 
ence, the viewer locates the proper code number 
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and film magazine from a master index, inserts 
the magazine and moves the control lever. Film 
can be viewed at speeds from a fraction of a foot 
per second to 10 feet per second. At top speeds a 
document can be located in seconds. Insertion of 
the magazine lights the screen and starts the film 
drive motor. The magazine cannot be removed 
until all film is rewound. 
a a 


REPLOGLE GLOBE ADDS THIRD DIMENSION. A new 
kind of world globe called the Stereo Relief 
globe has just been announced by Replogle 
Globes, Inc., of Chicago. It is reputed to be the 
first globe ever to have accurate raised relief 
right on its surface plus all of the place names, 
political coloring, and other reference features 
found on fine smooth-surfaced globes. Mountains, 
hills, plains and, plateaus are sculptured on this 
12-inch globe in actual third dimension. This 
greater realism in a globe map is possible because 
of growing familiarity with the earth’s physical 
surface as it appears from the air. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 








DUTIES 
1. To assist in the promotion and development of 
Public Libraries throughout the Province. 


2. To visit Public Libraries and give professional 
advice where needed. 


3. To address interested groups when called upon 
4. To assist the Supervisor as required. 








QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Should be a graduate of an accredited Library 
School or equivalent 

2. Some experience in public or regional 
administration 







library 












Annual! salary range from $4,740 to $5,940 according 
to experience. Three weeks paid vacation, superannua- 
tion and health insurance. This permanent position 
offers scope, initiative, and good opportunity for ad- 






vancement. 






Applications should be made in writing, enclosing 
a recent photograph, giving the name of three refer- 
ences to the Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla- 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


BELIEVING THAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY must be a 
force for education, the Board of Directors of 
the Public Library Association decided that the 
Annual Conference program should reflect this 
thinking. The subject chosen for the conference 
program at Washington, D.C., will be “How Can 
the Public Library Meet the Intellectual Chal- 
lenge of the Times?” A member of Congress 
who has been a leader in legislation advancing 
education will be the keynote speaker. For de- 
tails see the Tentative Program in this issue. 


OPERATION LIBRARY 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Public Library Association are cooperating on 
Operation Library for the third year. Thomas 
Aquinas Malloy of Rhode Island, Jaycee chair- 
man, has selected “Cradle of Liberty” as the 
theme. The new stationery bears the print of an 
eagle with wings outspread; the lower part of 
the wings forms the pages of an open book. 

In the fall, Mr. Malloy appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Middle Atlantic Institute of the 
Jaycees, the New England Library Association, 
and the Middle Atlantic Library Conference and 
spoke about the Operation Library program. 

Mr. Malloy is working on several national 
programs which he hopes will be continuing and 
will supplement the help given by local chapters. 
Libraries all over the United States have profited 
in many ways from the enthusiastic help of local 
chapters. It is hoped that this cooperation will 
continue because it has meant so much to many 
libraries, whether it was help in moving to a 
new building, or painting the old, or securing a 
bond issue for a new building. 

Recently, with the sponsorship of Mr. Malloy 
and Stuart C. Sherman, librarian, the Provi- 
dence, R.I., Public Library became a radio sta- 
tion for a day, during which all the programs of 
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station WICE originated in the library audi- 
torium. Information about the library, its serv- 
ices, and its borrowers, was broadcast. The radio 
station also presented several hundred records 
of all types to the library. Mr. Malloy suggests 
that other local stations may wish to supplement 
the library’s collection. 

The Coordinating Committee on Operation Li- 
brary of the Public Library Association is work- 
ing with Mr. Malloy through Edith Foster, West 
Regional Library, Carrolton, Ga., chairman. 

Jaycees combined their Operation Library en- 
thusiasm with National Library Week in at least 
two states (Montana and Arkansas) according to 
a National Library Week Newsletter. In Arkan- 
sas they helped to place outdoor billboard adver- 
tising on a state-wide basis. 

Mr. Malloy looks upon the public library as 


our “Cradle of Liberty” and encourages his fel- 


low Jaycee members to keep it free for their | 


children, their neighbors, their industry, and 


their communities. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONS 

The American Association of School Librar- 
ians and the Public Library Association have ap- 
pointed a Joint Committee School Library 
and Public Library Relations. This committee 
will work out a statement on the relationship be- 
tween the two types of libraries which will be 
presented to the respective divisions. The com- 
mittee is composed of three school librarians and 
three public librarians: chairman, Mary Louise 
Giraud, Tensas Parish Library, St. Joseph, La. 
Cora Paul Bomar, Caroline G. Holmes, Edwin G. 
Jackson, Mrs. Fern C. Prior, and Bernard W. Van 
Horne. 


on 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
CHANGES IN PLANS AND ADDITIONAL DETAILS 


“The Library—A _ Tool Build a _ Better 
World” will be the theme of the preconference 
institute of the American Association of Library 
Trustees to be held June 20-21 in Washington, 
D.C. The library trustee’s responsibilities in his 
own library and on state and national levels will 
be developed through speeches and discussion 
groups. Information on the speakers was given 
on page 320 of the April ALA Bulletin. 

The registration fee is $12.00 which includes 
the banquet Saturday night. Advance registra- 
tion should be sent to Eleanor A. Ferguson, exec- 
utive secretary, Public Library Association, 


ALA headquarters, before June 5. 


to 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 

It is with regret that Elizabeth Kennedy’s res- 
ignation as president of the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians’ Section has been accepted. As of 
March 31, the secretary, Elizabeth C. Fuller, 
Office of Special Services, Headquarters Tactical 
Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, Va., be- 
came acting president. eee 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
[F others have failed Y-0O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*35.5h0° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a a ——— e of results through 
our world-wide network of associate eaters. pateserame, 


collectors, agents, and others, la the book fie! 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF bell TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer a readers to us when they ask for a 


book you anes ae 
WE ALSO ooKs ASP GasanEs You No 
LONGER NEED. ‘SEND US LISTS. 





THE 1958-1960 
DIRECTORY 
OF 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 

SERVICES 


. A listing of approved vocational counseling 
ervices, prepared by the American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Counseling 
Inc., a Board created by the American Personne 
and Guidance Association. Th sia cation give 
nformation regarding 155 agencies throughout 
the country. 


Send your order with $1.50 to: 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


1065 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





PUBLIC LIBRARY REFERENCE SURVEY 


QUIETLY BUT STEADILY AT WORK FOR SEVERAL 
YEARS, the Reference Survey Committee con- 
tinues to make progress with the mass of data 
on its hands. Reference librarians will recall 
this ambitious project, voted in June 1953, by 
the Reference Section of the old Public Libraries 
Division. It seems appropriate that some public 
note be taken of these Herculean labors, and 
that Reference Services Division members be 
apprized of the background and present status 
of this, perhaps the division’s most enterprising 
adopted child. 

The purposes of the survey were, and are, 
fourfold: 1) to assemble data and information 
necessary to a realistic formulation of national 
standards for reference services; 2) to make pos- 
sible closer integration of library reference serv- 
ices with other community adult education func- 
3) to lay the groundwork for a reinter- 
pretation of informational and reference services 
in public libraries to the profession and to the 
public; and 4) to the effects of the 
newer mass media of communication on public 
library informational and reference services. Mo- 
tivation for the project lay, to some little extent, 
in the fact that improvement in these services 
was handicapped by uncertainty as to the actual 
state of this important part of public library 
activity. The Public Library Inquiry, and library 
literature in general, had noted this lack, but 
little had been done to provide needed data and 
interpretation. This the survey set out to do. 

Before undertaking the project nationwide, a 
pilot study was established in Ohio during the 
winter of 1953-54, in cooperation with the Ohio 
State Library and the Ohio Library Association, 
under the chairmanship of Mildred Vannorsdall. 
A four-page questionnaire was returned by 126 
libraries, representing 46 per cent of the state’s 
273 public libraries covered by the mailing. The 
Ohio committee carefully studied the results, 
evolving new approaches, definitions, and topics 
for inclusion in the final questionnaire, to be 
used in the national survey. Following their re- 
port in June 1954, a new committee of ten mem- 


tions; 


assess 
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bers, chaired by Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, was 
appointed to carry out the project. 

The revised, seven-page questionnaire was de- 
signed to gather data in five areas: 1) type of 
library, according to governmental unit and pop- 
ulation served; 2) types of reference services 
provided, to whom, and how; 3) place of refer- 
ence service within total library operation, staff 
assigned and their qualifications and duties; 4) 
character of reference collection, its selection, 
organization, and preservation; 5) evaluative 
techniques, in terms of quantity, quality, and 
overall success or failure. Easily checked choice- 
questions also provided opportunity for com- 
ment and discussion. A mailing went to 3013 
libraries in December 1955, from whom 1656 re- 
plies were received for a return of 54.9 per cent. 

This mailing was, significantly, carried out 
by the state extension agencies; the committee 
strongly felt that the project should be shared 
at the state level as a means of encouraging in- 
terest and responsibility for reference services. 
Forty-five of the 48 agencies cooperated; in two 
states, the state library associations carried out 
the distribution, and the committee saw to the 
remaining one. This joint effort also helped to 
reduce the central costs, a not inconsiderable 
figure. At this point, fitting acknowledgment 
should be made of financial support, contributed 
by the H. W. Wilson Co. and the Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc., which has gone far in assuring feasi- 
bility of the whole undertaking. 

Processing and tabulation of the data was 
carried out in 1956, and the arduous task begun 
of sifting and analyzing, interpreting and sum- 
marizing. The content outline of the final re- 
port has been approved as follows: 

I. Introduction: A. History of Survey; B. 
Method of Compilation; C. Financial Sup- 
port; D. Acknowledgments 

II. History of Reference Service in Public Li- 

braries 

III. Reference Service in Public Libraries Serving 

Population of 100,000 or Over 

IV. Population of 25,000 to 99,999 

V. Population of 10,000 to 24,999 

VI. The Regional Picture 
VII. Summary and Program of Action 
VIII. Statistical Report 

IX. Bibliography 

Various sections have been worked over by 
members of the committee. The statistical sec- 
tion has been completed, drafts of Chapters III 
and V are being criticized and revised, and the 
bibliography is in progress. Regional evaluation 
to date is only fragmentary. A notable job has 
been done by the Reference Section of the South- 
eastern Library Association, a committee of 
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which has completed a detailed analysis of re- 
turns from the nine states in its region. 

Some serious implications are already appar- 
ent, of which the chairman pointed out three: 

1. The need for municipal reference centers 
serving a metropolitan area, especially in the 
fields of business and technology. 

2. The need for developing reference service 
in regional library programs, which have empha- 
sized circulation in their initial stages. 

3. The need for a strong state library reference 
program, involving such aids as union catalogs, 
indexes to state and local history, etc. 

Needless to say, completion of a task of the 
survey’s magnitude has been difficult for already 
busy persons. Valued assistance has been re- 
ceived, and its continuance assured, from Rose 
Vainstein, Public Library Specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education. There is further need for aid in 
the areas of statistical interpretation and evalu- 
ation. Despite the extended time required for 
completion, the committee is convinced of the 
need for continuing, careful analysis and synthe- 
sis. Only through sensitive interpretation and 
exposition can the laboriously accumulated mass 
of information be made to play a helpful and, 
it is hoped, stimulating part in the future of the 
reference services of the nation. eee 

WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 


N EW AWARD DIRECTORIES 


Over 800 Graduate Awards for teachers and librarians to 
subsidize the continuation of their education in over 320 
Universities, 42 States, and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends, 
$200-$10,000.) Choose the location and study you prefer, 
informs you of the amount, conditions, how, and to whom, 
you apply. Limited editions. 

0 Vol. 1, $3.00 (© Vol. 2, $3.00 0 Both Vols., $5.00 

NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED monthly NON-FEE placement journal con- 
tains a wealth of interesting U.S. and World-Wide librarian 
vacancies in schools, colleges, public and technical libraries 
NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, 
school and librarian vacancies listed FREE. An important 
publication for your library. Highly recommended since 
1952 
1) 2 issues $2 © 12 issues (yearly) $5 

() 25¢, Sample Resume, Application Information 
CRUSADE Box 99LJ, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


Member of ALA 


Looking forward to seeing you at 


A.L.A. in Washington. 
Our Booth Is 519 


Ask for a satchel there to carry 
old shoes, lunch, cans, clothes, 
bottles, our lists, other lessts & stuff 
like that there. 

Besides you can see our 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


DON R. PHILLIPS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


Ss. S. S. 


In Answer to Your 


250.58 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Lovis 5, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSI- 
TIES PRESS announces two books 
by Mikhail Zetlin, offering a wealth 
of historical information in an eru- 
dite, insightful, and exceedingly read- 
able manner. Both are illustrated. 


THE FIVE 


The Evolution of the Russian School of Music 


$5.00 


THE DECEMBRISTS 
$5.00 


At your bookstore or order directly from: 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC. 
227 West 13 St. * New York 11, N.Y. 
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STATE LIBRARIES 





WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


THe MeMBERS of the American Association of 
State Libraries and the Library Administration 
Division Governmental Relations Section are in- 
terested in using the occasion of the annual con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. for a pleasant meet- 
ing with the U. S. Congressmen. It was decided 
to have a luncheon on Thursday, June 25, to 
which Congressmen would be invited as guests. 

At the luncheon, each state will have a table 
where librarian and trustee will 
meet and visit with their senators and represen- 
tatives. Reservations and arrangements are being 


constituents 





made through the state library agencies and 
presidents of the state library associations. Li- 
brarians and trustees have invited their Congress- 
men to be their guests. There will not be a pro- 
gram at the luncheon. Emerson Greenaway, 
president of the ALA, will bring a brief greet- 
ing and words of appreciation for the Congress- 
men’s interest in legislation affecting librarians. 
The main purpose of the luncheon is for constitu- 
ents to have an opportunity to entertain and visit 
with their Washington delegation during the 
busy conference week. 


SURVEY AND STANDARDS COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, assistant librarian, 
Readers Service, California State Library, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Survey and 
Standards Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. Alton H. Keller took a 
great interest in establishing standards for state 
libraries and had done much preliminary work 
before his death in February. Mrs. Dalton will 
ably carry on this important work with the same 


committee. eco 











Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


You "lead 
from strength" 


When you display your library's 
name on a Gerstenslager Book- 
mobile you have the best cards 
in the deck to support your bid 
for the enthusiastic good will of 
your public. 


Gerstenslager Bookmobiles are 
attractively styled, economically 
durable, and pleasantly comfort- 
able for clientele as well as the 
library workers who drive them 
and provide charge-out service. 


BOOKMOBILES 
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FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . .” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Tech- 
nical Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. 
Send list of your duplicates. Denster Company, 
303-4th Ave., New York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 
other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

USED BOOKMOBILE FOR SALE. Gersten- 


slager make. Two door. 2,200 book capacity. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 





Has been well maintained. Asking price $2500. 
Write: Ford Rockwell at Wichita City Library, 
Wichita, Kan. 


FREE 

THE FOLLOWING PARTIAL SETS of British 
and Canadian documents are offered free for 
cost of transportation: GREAT BRITAIN. PAR- 
LIAMENT. House of Commons: Private business, 
1907-1916, 1920-1947/48, 34v.; Divisions, 1907- 
1914, 1919-1947 /48, index 1836-1852, 36v.; Votes 
and Proceedings, 1833-1834, 1907-1947/48, 69v.; 
Notices of motions and orders of the day, 1907- 
1947/48, 178v.; House of Lords, Minutes of pro- 
ceedings, 1907, 1927-1947/48, 24v. CANADA. 
PARLIAMENT. House of Commons, Votes and 
proceedings, 1880/81, 1883, 1886, 1896-1897, 
1899-1902, 10v. Material will be held up to one 
month beyond appearance of this notice. Con- 
tact David A. Jonah, Brown University Library, 
Providence 12, R.I. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE. 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
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dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library. 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN’S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
Separate children’s room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secu- 
rity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children’s librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT for work chiefly in 
reference and with high school students in beau- 
tiful North Shore Long Island library, 38 min- 
utes from New York City. 5th year degree de- 
sired now, required ultimately. Beginning salary 
$5000. 3814 hr. work week, 1 month’s vacation. 
State Retirement System and Social Security. 
Write: Director, Manhasset Public Library, Man- 
hasset, N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with expe- 
rience and B.L.S. degree to head staff of Wil- 
braham Public Library in rapidly growing sub- 
urb of Springfield, Mass. Expansion of system 
and new building planned. Salary in accordance 
with ALA standards plus Social Security and 
pension plan. Write Mrs. Robert M. Dickey, 211 
Main St., Wilbraham, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in suburban resi- 
dential community of 17,000 near New York 
City. Excellent opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility for children’s room, as well as develop 
book collection and children’s services. Gradu- 
ate degree in library science necessary. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Month’s vaca- 
tion and other usual benefits. Apply to: Director, 
Bethpage Public Library, Bethpage, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 

QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN for varied library 
duties in library of 40,000 volumes in N.W. Pa. 
40-hr. week, Social Security, sick leave, 4 weeks 
vacation. Salary open. B-171. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN of public library in col- 
lege, industrial, county-seat city near Pittsburgh; 
service area 50,000 pop. Minimum routine, no 
cataloging duties, freedom for developmental 
work. Newly doubled income and increased pub- 
lic interest. Salary range for professional with at 
least two years successful experience. $5200 to 
$6000, plus benefits. Available July 1. Enclose 
recent snapshot. Apply to Norman W. Lyon, 
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Board President, 405 East Maiden St., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN in 
forward-looking system; assisted by full-time 
clerk. Position open middle of August. New 
building. Residential community on Long Island 
Sound, 35 miles from New York City. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Beginning salary 
for Bachelor’s Degree plus one year Library 
Science, $4464. Write to: Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community of 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New 
York. Wide salary scale dependent on experi- 
ence. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, 
Hicksville, N. Y. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE LIBRARY has three 
new positions. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalization, 35-hour week, one month 
vacation. 40 minutes to New York City. Unusual 
library building in planning stage. Write to Miss 
D. Nora Gallagher, Librarian, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

1. Cataloger to assist in technical processing for 
main campus and extensions. Languages pre- 
ferred: German, Russian, Spanish. Experience 
desirable but not required. Salary $4500. 

2. Science Librarian to supervise new mathe- 
matics and science library for graduate students. 
Major in Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics. 
Knowledge of Russian or German. Experience 
desirable but not required. Salary $5000. 

3. Head of Sayville Extension to assist in build- 
ing resources and services of new library for off- 
campus extension serving 500 students. Appro- 
priate experience essential. Salary $4500. 

TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. Reference 
Librarian. For New England Liberal Arts Col- 
lege Library of 375,000 volumes, new building 
in 1952. Supervise reference, reserve and inter- 
library loan. Some college experience desirable. 
Starting salary open. Date of vacancy July 1, 
1959. September appointment possible. Apply: 
Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

ASSISTANT for new school bookmobile in 
beautiful rural county 50 miles from New York 
City. Prefer library degree but will consider ap- 
plicants with experience in children’s work; must 
be willing to drive bookmobile. Vacation, plus 
12 paid holidays, sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security and pension, 3744 hour week. 
Civil Service Classification and salary depend- 
ent upon training and experience. Will interview 
at ALA Conference. B-172. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Two positions, one 
assistant in Bookmobile and Children’s Service, 
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other assistant for Reference Service. Fast-grow- 
ing Long Island community 30 miles from New 
York City. Book budget $40,000. June grad- 
uates start at $4940 with $120 increment each 
6 months. Credit given for experience. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply: Orrin B. Dow, Director, 
Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, L.L., 
N.. ¥. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Varied duties in 
rapidly-growing small liberal-arts college in sub- 
urban Philadelphia. L.S. degree required; ex- 
perience not essential. Salary approximately 
$4000 with one month vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Sawyer Free Library, 
Gloucester, Mass., a famous resort community 
of approximately 25,000. Degree in library sci- 
ence required plus some experience. Salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. Four weeks vaca- 
tion; 5-day, 38-hour week; retirement; Social 
Security; generous sick leave. Write: Miss Hor- 
tense L. Harris, 23 Mason St., Gloucester, Mass. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD for 
busy suburban library of over 100,000 vols. near 
New York City. Widely varied and appreciative 
public; cooperative staff. Salary: $5300-$6100 
according to experience. College and library 
school degrees plus reference experience re- 
quired. Good book collection, salary schedule, 
retirement, Social Security, health plan and 
usual employee benefits. B-167. 

HEAD, ADULT SERVICES and Young Adult 
Services Librarian. Adult Services Librarian 
needed to administer and coordinate circulation 
and reference work in a library system serving 
a community of 80,000. At least three years of 
professional library experience required, includ- 
ing some on a supervisory level. Salary $5050 to 
$6500, depending on experience. Also Senior 
Librarian needed to work with Young Adults. 
At least one year of professional library experi- 
ence, plus a Graduate degree in Library Science 
or a New Jersey Professional Librarian Cer- 
tificate. Salary $4700 with increments to $5780. 
Liberal sick leave benefits; 3714 hour work 
week. Apply: Library Director, Bayonne Public 
Library, 697 Avenue “C”, Bayonne, N. J. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN (new position) to cata- 
log children’s books and adult fiction in suburb 
—35 minutes from New York City. Will be 3rd 
professional in Department being reorganized to 
combine cataloging, ordering and processing. Ex- 
cellent chance to learn technical processes in 
library of over 100,000 volumes,—new building 
being planned. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary $4650; increase possible in July. 
35 hour week; 1 month vacation; 12 days sick 


leave, cumulative; state retirement system; So- 
cial Security; health plan. Public Library, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

RESEARCH REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
Single Woman—To have charge of a library 
collection that is strong in technology, particu- 
larly in the fields of coal, gas, coke, chemicals, 
chemical engineering and chemical industry. Li- 
brary consists of scientific and technical volumes 
as well as extensive files of pamphlet material 
and reprints. An experienced person with knowl- 
edge of industrial technology would be espe- 
cially valuable. Qualifications—Graduate in Li- 
brary Science or its equivalent from library 
school with accredited curricula. Ability to trans- 
late technical matter and abstract in German is 
also desirable. Benefits—Five-day week—Con- 
vential hours—Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan—Vacation, etc. Salary—Commensurate with 
training and experience in reference, writing, 
editing fields. Send profile and full particulars 
to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

LUCY ROBBINS WELLES LIBRARY, New- 
ington, Connecticut. Growing library in residen- 
tial Hartford area needs trained experienced 
librarian August 15. Bookmobile, building pro- 
gram, salary $4500 to $4800 to start, month va- 
cation, Social Security. Apply to Dr. Warren 
Fabyan, 78 Kinnear Avenue, Newington 11, 
Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, L.S. degree to 
assume responsibility for separate children’s de- 
partment. Ability to build up book collection and 
services, real interest in children. Small, very ac- 
tive public library in friendly, rapidly-growing 
community, 144 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 min. to seashore. Salary $4000 to start, 
vacation, Social Security. Unusually attractive 
colonial building, good working conditions. Start 
July 1. Apply to: Mrs. John R. Woodward, Pres., 
Bd. of Trustees, 23 Maiden Lane, Toms River, 
N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—vwilling to en- 
joy—brand new building now going up. Also ex- 
pected to organize strong department able to with- 
stand attacks from 8-10,000 eager teen-agers. Be- 
sides usual fringe benefits, compensation includes: 
1. money ($5280-$6300) ; 2. satisfaction; 3. pro- 
fessional responsibility; 4. delights of L.I. largest 
suburbia (60,000); 5. opportunity to escape to 
near-by New York. At least two years experience 
needed to hold up under all this. Contact: Thomas 
E. Dutelle, Director, East Meadow Public Library, 
East Meadow, Long Island. 

TWO POSITIONS. Children’s Librarian $5000- 
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$6200. Junior Librarian, $4600-$5800 in five 
annual steps. Fifth year required. Rome’s public 
library offers 38 hour week, month’s vacation, 
cumulative ill time, Social Security, state retire- 
ment plan. Attractive city of 50,000 in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, minutes away from lake and moun- 
tain resorts. Write now or arrange to interview at 
ALA convention. Apply: William A. Dillon, Di- 
rector, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 


southeast 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR WANTED. Washington 


County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Second oldest county library in United States. 
Home of original bookmobile. Circulation over 
400,000. Library Science degree with experience 
in Library Administration required. Bookmobile 
service with eight affiliated county branches. 
Modern library building being planned. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Reba Sponcler, Acting Librar- 
ian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

REFERENCE INTEREST or _ experience? 
Service to 120,000, primarily urban, needs Head 
Reference Librarian to succeed Mrs. Helen Holt, 
an excellent librarian who’s retiring. L.S. degree 
required; Spring graduates may apply. Salary 
$4800 up; usual benefits. Position open now but 
can be delayed until early summer. Apply: 
Robert R. McClarren, Huntington Public Library, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN who will share 
work on bookmobile. Newly established regional 
library with headquarters in prosperous resort 
area. Salary range $3600 to $4000. Apply to 
Librarian, Virginia Beach—Princess Anne 
County Library, 302 22nd St., Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a 
fast-growing urban and rural county library sys- 
tem in Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has So- 
cial Security, liberal County retirement plan, 
and merit system; 12 days sick leave, 12 days 
vacation leave first year plus bonus day added 
each succeeding year; 40-hour work week; par- 
tial payment of group hospitalization; annual 
increments; and excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, 
Director. Branch Librarian II, salary $4488 per 
year minimum, depending on experience, in air- 
conditioned branch. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Cataloger. Position open July 1. Pleasant campus, 
Social Security, group insurance, one month’s va- 
cation, average work week 3714 hours. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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CHIEF LIBRARIAN for city of 220,000 to ad- 
minister a library system comprising a main li- 
brary and six branches. City civil service, excel- 
lent pension program, three weeks vacation, lib- 
eral sick leave policy. Salary: $745-$845, monthly. 
Requirements: Degree in Library Science, with 
at least five years appropriate professional experi- 
ence. Under 46 years of age. Men only. Closing 
date of application: May 15. Apply to: Cecil C. 
Bailey, President, Board of Library Trustees, Con- 
solidated Building, Jacksonville 2, Fla. 

THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia’s 
largest Public Library. Librarian Assistant (Book- 
mobile), Librarian Assistant (Children’s), Li- 
brarian Assistant (Circulation). Salary: $4350- 
$4950. Graduation from an ALA accredited li- 
brary school. Sick leave, retirement plan, Social 
Security, 5-day, 40-hour week, three week va- 
cation. Write to: Director, Kanawha County Pub- 
lic Library, Charleston, W.Va. 


midwest 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy public 
library in capital city. Library degree required. 
Usual benefits. Congenial staff. Moderate living 
costs. Start at $4800 up depending on _back- 
ground. Write: Dorothy Russell, Jefferson City 
and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in the 
largest city in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Penin- 
sula, famous for fishing and hunting. Excellent 
for administrative experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Please apply to: Wm. J. Cummings, Box 127, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS—MUNICIPAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In a cultural center 
suburb of Detroit. “Home Town of Henry Ford.” 
Immediate vacancies with promotional opportuni- 
ties to branch librarians. New branches under 
construction. Salary $4813 to $5540 per yr. Ed- 
ward Daniels, Chief Librarian, to be in Wash- 
ington ALA Conference for interviews, or write 
to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dearborn, 
Michigan, for immediate consideration. 

CHIEF, TECHNICAL PROCESSES. Book 
ordering, cataloging, processing, periodical re- 
ports, binding and mending. Departmental staff 
of 7. $5980-$7020. L.S. degree required, catalog- 
ing experience essential. Apply: William W. 
Bryan, Librarian, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, 
Til. 

HEAD, BUSINESS SECTION. Opportunity to 
organize new service to business, industry, labor. 
Work in community as well as in library. $4000 
section book budget, good existing collection. 
L.S. degree and reference experience required, 
specialized experience desirable. $5356-$6188. 
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Apply: William W. Bryan, Librarian, Peoria 
Public Library, Peoria, II. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, April 1, 1959 or earlier. 
Starting salary $5000; vacation; Wisc. retire- 
ment; Social Security; health insurance and sick 
leave. Modern library, recently remodeled, serv- 
ing community area of approximately 10,000 in 
the beautiful Fox River Valley. Library school 
degree required, one year experience desirable. 
Apply to: Mrs. Anton Berkers, Sec. Board of 
Trustees, Free Public Library, Kaukauna, Wis. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, with library sci- 
ence degree to assume responsibility for chil- 
dren’s room with excellent book collection. In 
college town of 20,000, near larger cities with 
many cultural advantages. Position open May 1. 
Minimum salary $4200. Municipal retirement, 
Social Security, vacation, sick leave. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in rap- 
idly growing engineering college for graduate of 
accredited library school. Position as yet unde- 
fined; dependent upon applicant’s background 
in education and experience. Faculty status, 
tenure plan, five-day week or equivalent, four 
weeks vacation, sick-leave, health and life in- 
surance, and retirement. Salary open; dependent 
on qualifications. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES. Bachelor’s 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 
to $7185 with 10 years experience. Credit for 
military experience. Annual increments to $8705. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. To supervise a Branch Department of 6 
school-housed branches and a downtown branch, 
a School Service Department providing service to 
over 40 elementary schools and Hospital Serv- 
ice to 4 hospitals. Branch Librarian. Bachelor’s 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 
to $6405 depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise a school-housed pub- 
lic library branch. School Service Assistant, Pub- 
lic Library Extension Department. Bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up to 
$5950 depending upon experience and_back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise selection and dis- 
tribution of juvenile books for use in elementary 
schools; to provide advisory service for princi- 
pals and teachers. All Positions: 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 5-day week, sick leave, Social Security and 


good retirement plan. New air-conditioned li- 
brary as part of a new educational-cultural cen- 
ter. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for lakes-area 
community. Two years college and some library 
training required. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Write: Librarian, Public Library of 
Warsaw and Wayne Township, Warsaw, Ind. 

CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical 
Processes Department. Fifth year degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4560-$5520 depending 
upon experience. Forty-hour, five-day week—no 
Saturday nor evening hours. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Director, Public 
Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

BELOIT COLLEGE LIBRARIES offers you a 
challenging position as head of either Reference 
or Circulation services. Ten or twelve month 
contract, faculty rank, congenial liberal arts 
faculty. Salary to $5500 depending upon train- 
ing and experience. Write: H. Vail Deale, Di- 
rector. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN with library degree for liberal arts 
college. Faculty status, 1014 months, Christmas 
and spring vacations, salary open, Social Secu- 
rity and retirement program. Apply to: Dean 
Wendell S. Dysinger, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY has four po- 
sitions for professional men or women with spe- 
cial interest in liberal arts education. Collection 
of about 540,000 volumes, faculty 225, students 
2200. TIAA, Social Security, Group Insurance 
and Hospitalization; one month vacation, 38.5 
hour week (35 in summer); good working quar- 
ters; lively clientele; excellent music, art and 
other cultural activities in small college town 35 
miles from Cleveland. Some specialization in 
each position but versatility essential in all. 
Salaries depend on experience, training, and 
personal qualifications. Write: Eileen Thornton, 
Librarian, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

1. Acquisitions: New position of Professional 
Assistant, with special emphasis on serials and 
continuations. Languages desirable: basic Ger- 
man, French, Spanish. Prefer young librarian 
who wants to continue scholarly acquisitions 
field. Experience desirable but not required. 
Salary: $4200-$5000. 

2. Cataloging: First Assistant to aid in directing 
work of a staff of 10. Departmental activities in- 
clude processing of material for Oberlin Col- 
lege, Art Museum, Conservatory of Music, Grad- 
uate School of Theology and Public Library. 
Position includes revision of processed material, 
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and some direct cataloging. Familiarity with 
Dewey Classification and LC subject headings 
requisite, also languages with preference for 
German, Russian, Spanish. Pertinent experience 
essential. Salary: $5000-$5600. 

3. Cataloger with genuine interest in serial and 
continuations work who, with clerical assistance 
will clean up cumulation of serials. Some book 
cataloging possible. Languages essential, with 
preference for German, Russian, Spanish. Ex- 
perience desirable but not required. Salary: 
$4200-$5000. 

4. Music Librarian, first professional assistant 
in newly developed service to famous Oberlin 
Conservatory. Will combine reference and tech- 
nical services; acquire and catalog recordings, 
catalog scores. Good background in music litera- 
ture necessary. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Salary $4200-$5000. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is 
OK’d for fulltime now). B.A. and B.L.S. required. 
Salary $4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher 
than beginning rate, for prof. experience in Ac- 
quisitions or related work. 40 hr. week, good 
working conditions, very congenial staff. Apply 
to: Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Libraries, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 

TECHNICAL PROCESSING DIRECTOR 
with cataloging background to head department 
serving two college libraries. Consolidation in 
view upon completion of new library building 
now starting. Rapidly expanding situation with 
opportunities for development in college and 
cultural center. L.S. degree with experience. 40- 
hour, 5-day week, 4-weeks vacation, Social Se- 
curity, retirement, sick leave. Write: J. W. Pi- 
rie, Librarian, Flint College of The University 
of Michigan, Flint 3, Mich. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
Graduates of accredited library school for posi- 
tions in pleasant, residential suburb of about 
82,000. Four openings: Cataloger to assist Head of 
Catalog Department; Children’s Librarian; as- 
sistant in General Adult Work. Minimum pro- 
fessional salary $4400. Also, First Assistant Li- 
brarian for large and busy branch. Some library 
experience preferred and higher salary offered for 
this position. System comprised of eight libraries. 
Five-day week. Excellent retirement system. For 
details write to Librarian, Cleveland Heights Pub- 
lic Library, Coventry Rd. and Washington Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for a li- 
brary system noted for rapid and continuous 
growth. Serves population of 480,000 with a col- 
lection of 950,000 volumes and annual circulation 
of 44% million. 1959 book budget of $265,000. 
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Candidates must be Library School graduates 
with ten years supervisory or administrative ca- 
pacity. Responsibility for adult book collection 
requires comprehensive knowledge of books, ex- 
perience in book selection and acquisitions and 
ability to organize and conduct book meetings. 
Salary range $7300-$9460 in six increments. In- 
terviews possible at ALA conference. Address in- 
quiries to Personnel Office, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, 1150 West Third Street, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized li- 
brary. Opportunity to use initiative in developing 
own department, no cataloging. L.S. degree, pre- 
vious experience desirable. Salary $4400, more de- 
pending on the qualifications of the applicant. 
Sick leave, good state retirement system, 4 weeks 
vacation. Position open immediately. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Public Library, Marion, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR for East Central Regional Library, 
3 county area of approx. 45,000 population, 45 
miles north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salary: 
to $6000. Give qualifications, experience, recent 
photo or snapshot. Apply at once to: Mrs. R. B. 
Ernst, Secretary, East Central Regional Library, 
309 Sth Ave., S.W., Cambridge, Minn. 

RURAL AREA WITH ATOMIC PLANT. 
Would you like to be in charge of small library 
serving county from pleasant county seat where 
cheap attractive housing is available. This county 
needs librarian who is energetic, helpful and can 
build services to both children and adults. $4800 
is estimated as the necessary salary for the person 
we want. Board of Pike County Free Public Li- 
brary, Waverly, Ohio. 

THREE POSITIONS, University of Michigan 
Library. 40-hour week; 24 working days of vaca- 
tion a year; sick leave of one day a month; re- 
tirement plan; Social Security; Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield; group life insurance. Salary higher 
than minimum dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Positions open July 1. (1) Librarian 
V in charge of Medical Library; responsible for 
directing activities of Medical Library (over 
117,000 volumes) with full-time staff of 7 serv- 
ing faculty and students of Medical School and 
Nursing School as well as the research staff of 
the University Medical Center and the VA Hos- 
pital. Graduate library degree; background in 
sciences and knowledge of history of medicine 
very desirable; languages; at least 5 years of pro- 
fessional library experience; demonstrated ad- 
ministrative ability. Minimum annual salary 
$7680. (2) Librarian V in charge of rare books 
and special collections: responsible for adminis- 
tering, developing and publicizing the special col- 
lections in the University Library. Must be widely 
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and thoroughly informed about the rare book 
market. Graduate library degree desirable; ex- 
pert knowledge of Latin; at least 5 years of spe- 
cialized experience in the rare book field, either as 
a librarian or as a dealer. Minimum annual salary 
$7680. (3) Librarian III, Book Purchasing Sec- 
tion, Order Department: searches order requests; 
supervises receipt of books and related activities; 
assists in training and supervision of the staff of 
the Section. Graduate Library degree; four years 
of professional experience; languages, experience 
in bibliographic searching; supervisory aptitude. 
Minimum annual salary $5484. Apply to: Warren 
S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 


southwest 
PUBLIC LIBRARIAN—Position under state re- 
tirement system. Pop. 11,000. Graduate from 
ALA accredited school. Salary $4300-$4800. Ap- 
ply, stating qualifications and personal data in 
full. Position open July 1, 1959. Applications 
accepted immediately. Write: Mrs. C. D. Ramsey, 
Box 87, Grants, N. Mex. 

THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a 
head for the General Reference Department (sal- 
ary $4800); a head for the Catalog Department 
(salary $4800); and an assistant librarian (sal- 
ary $5500). Professional training and experience 
required. Excellent climate, good working con- 
ditions. If you are interested, write Elizabeth 
Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El 
Paso, Tex. 

pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
libraries. Salary dependent upon experience. 
Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library Board, 
Malheur Co. Library, Ontario, Ore. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Full responsibility 
for cataloging and other technical processes. 
Some reference, circulation, and allied duties. 
Month’s vacation, Social Security, T.I.A.A., Hos- 
pitalization. Experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary $4500 to $5000. Write: Richard G. 
Elliott, Librarian, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

THE OREGON STATE LIBRARY invites you 


to come to Oregon during the Centennial Year 


and enjoy a vacation wonderland the year around. 
Positions open: Children and Young Adults Li- 
brarian, Documents Librarian and Extension Li- 
brarian. Librarian III rating, salary $380-$480 in 
six steps, plus mountains, rivers, ocean beaches, 
unsurpassable scenery, mild climate, cool sum- 
mers, congenial staff. Legislature now in session 
and salaries may be raised to more competitive 
level. Requirements: four years of professional 
experience and graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY has vacancy for cataloger. Ideal location; 
new library building; excellent working condi- 
tions; good beginning salary with or without ex- 
perience. One month vacation, excellent health 
insurance plan, Social Security, optional teach- 
ers retirement. B-173. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Excellent position for 
person with L.S. degree. Salary $4800 to $6000 
depending on experience. Professional vacations, 
Social Security, hospital plan, and State Industrial 
Accident. New building in a growing Oregon 
coast community with a wonderful future. Write: 
Mrs. Roger B. Todd, 1249 Buckingham, North 
Bend, Ore. 

WANTED: Circulation Assistant with promo- 
tional ability. Graduate of an accredited library 
school, salary open. Benefits: one month’s vaca- 
tion, hospitalization, sick leave, and retirement. 
Librarian, Parmly Billings Memorial Library, 
Billings, Mont. 

FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITIES for senior Li- 
brarians with considerable experience in the Li- 
brary Association of Portland (Multnomah 
County Library), Portland, Oregon, at salaries 
ranging from $4320 to $5400. Positions also 
available for recent library school graduates at 
salaries from $4140 to $4500. There will be open- 
ings in adult and children’s work in branches and 
bookmobiles, and in subject departments and the 
Popular Library at Central. An extensive pro- 
gram of branch development is under way, with 
the third new branch in two years dedicated on 
March 31. Work on the fourth will start later in 
the year. Members of the professional staff have 
four weeks vacation, sick leave rights, a 3714 
hour week, Social Security, a private carrier pen- 
sion plan, and a medical and hospitalization plan. 
The Library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah- 
Kah-nie Beach. Portland lies between Mt. Hood, 
sixty miles east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety 
miles west, in the beautiful Pacific Northwest. For 
further information write Katherine Anderson, 
Personnel Officer, Library Association of Port- 
land, Portland 5, Ore. 
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far west 


CATALOGER for growing library in southern 
California city of 23,000. Open June 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4500 to $5400. Starting salary 
dependent on experience. Requires library de- 
gree, 2 years professional cataloging. Group life 
and health insurance, Social Security, retirement. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, 
Calif. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN: Complete charge 
serving small senior college and graduate pro- 
gram in teacher education; teach course in chil- 
dren’s literature; assist research projects. In- 
formal surroundings, opportunity for creative 
professional growth. Prefer applicant with some 
college library experience. Salary: $4500 to 
$5200. Apply to: Director, Pacific Oaks Friends 


School, 714 West California Blvd., Pasadena, 
Calif. 
GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA Li- 


brary system has professional positions open in 
several departments. 


$5592-$6792 
$5076-$6168 
$4836-$5868 
$4380-$5328 


Supervising Librarian 
Branch Librarian 
Senior Librarian 
Junior Librarian 


5-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. Can hire above Ist step depending 
upon educational training and experience. 40- 
hour, 5-day week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days 
vacation; state retirement system, and health 
insurance available. For application and details 
write Director of Library Service, Public Li- 
brary of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 


BOOKMOBILE 


beautiful San 


LIBRARIANS for 
Diego County. Exciting, 


model demonstration bookmobile project 
under Library Services Act, begins April 
in Vista, forty miles north of San Diego 
City, eight miles from the Pacific. Librar- 
ian If needed immediately to work on pro- 
gram, book selection, and public relations 


with Project Director. Additional Librar- 
ian I needed when actual bookmobile pro- 
gram begins September 1. Salary scale: 
Librarian II, $4764-$5796; Librarian I, 
$4536-$5520; 6 month increases. Fringe 
benefits. Interested? Write qualifications 
to: Miss Virginia Hughes, Field Services 
Office, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento 9, Calif. 
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CITY LIBRARIAN to administer a progressive 
library in a fast-growing community in Southern 
California in the heart of beautiful San Gabriel 
Valley 18 miles from Los Angeles. A new central 
library building contemplated in very near future. 
Require graduate library school, graduate with 5 
years public library, college or university experi- 
ence, including two years in administrative ca- 
pacity. Salary open. Vacation, sick leave, com- 
bination Social Security and California State Re- 
tirement, hospital and medical plan. Apply: Gene 
E. Gregg, President, Board of Trustees, Arcadia 
Public Library, Arcadia, Calif. 

JUNE GRADUATES—Pomona Public Library 
in Southern California wants two junior librarians 
at beginning salary $4614; Children’s Assistant 
for lively children’s program under top-notch 
supervision; Reader’s Assistant for reference and 
reader’s advisory work, every chance for advance- 
ment. Applications from both sexes welcome. 
Growing community 30 miles from metropolitan 
Los Angeles, offers the best in southland living 
near mountains, desert, and seashore. Expanding 
library program, 3 weeks vacation, benefits. Ap- 
ply Raymond M. Holt, City Librarian, Pomona, 
Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, M.L.S., 3 yrs. exp. 


branch children’s librarian, 2 yrs. exp. co- 
ordinator of group reading guidance program at 
central library and 4 branch children’s rooms. 
Desires administrative position with opportunity 
to develop and carry out a creative children’s 
program. California or middle Atlantic States 
preferred. Can be at ALA Washington for inter- 
view. B-17-W. 

WOMAN, MSLS, wants Cataloging and/or 
Reference position in a college on the West Coast. 
Desires faculty status and 6-8 weeks vacation. 
B-18-W. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR High School Librarian. 
Young Woman, Columbia Library School gradu- 
ate, M.A. teachers college, high school teaching 
plus junior high school library experience. Will 
be available September. B-19-W. 


LIBRARIAN-TEACHER seeks school connec- 
tion. M.S. and library school. Elementary and 
high school experience. B-22-W. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or 
Library Science Instruction. M.S.L.S., Ph.D., Man, 
married, 54. 14 years’ teaching experience, mostly 
college and university. 5 years’ college library ad- 
ministration. Extensive travel U.S. and abroad. 
Knowledge of foreign languages. B-23-W. 
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will be looking forward 


to seeing you at 
Washington, D. C. 
















Yes, my personality has 
split again! You may 
remember me as — 









BOOKWORM i 
BETSY HAWKINS 


MRS. SANTA CLAUS 


. so don’t let my new personality 
deceive you. Underneath there 
will always be me, Vicki Johnson, 
who will be waiting to greet you at 


Booth 214 


You will find me surrounded 
by the good books 
we publish at— 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER + Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, III 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








Mee, Enoene R, Power 
Posimaster: please send notice of iat illicit taint 
TU oleae ee ee ee eee films 
American Library Association ois N. Ist St. c 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





“Youll find it in 
WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


A new home owner requests information 
on various forms of insurance; a high 
school senior needs background material 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on 
the launching of a space satellite. One 
direction serves them all, ‘‘ You’ll find it 
in World Book Encyclopedia!’ 
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Even the most complicated subjects are 
clearly explained and vividly illustrated. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes 
fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness and 
accuracy make World Book Encyclopedia 
one of the most dependable sources of 
information. To serve your patrons of all 
ages, rely on the modern, up-to-date 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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